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EDITORS NOTES 


AS WE ASSEMBLED this issue of Adult 
Education, we wondered how read- 
ing it would make you wiser. Be- 
cause that’s our purpose and if an 
article won't help increase your pro- 
fessional wisdom, we can’t really jus- 
tify taking the space for it. Since the 
usefulness of this journal is a shared 
pnpemeny, why don’t you play 
editor and speculate with us on the 
contribution which our authors may 
make to the professional life of our 
colleagues. 


* * * 


As a starter, take Cy Houle’s re- 
port on those of our members who 
have received advanced degrees in 
adult education. How does this help? 
We think it may help quite a bit if 
we can assume that the list is rep- 
resentative of a great many inquiring 
minds, because the people named have 
the responsibility for nurturing and 
exercising learning minds all over 
the nation, and to some extent, inter- 
nationally. And who believes that 
learning minds will accept nurture 
and exercise from non-learning minds? 
Or, in the vernacular, who will buy 

program of continuing education 
from a person who practices continu- 
ing ignorance? The list is probably 
no sure-fire certificate of leadership 
for all the people who appear in it, 
but it certainly should provide a use- 
ful start for anyone interested in lo- 


cating some really champion examples. 


Now, consider Scott Fletcher’s con- 
cept of responsibility for education 
for public responsibility. Does it 
mean anything to you professionally 
that men cannot be free and ignorant 
at one and the same moment in his- 
tory? If it does, then how would 
you conceive of the responsibility of 
adult educators to advance the cause 
of the free mind? Scott Fletcher has 
an answer and it came after ten years 
and forty-five million dollars. He 
presents a thoughtful distillation of 
the most important lessons learned by 
the Fund for Adult Education, and 
he offers a startling new scheme for 
an international network of future 
effort. He developed the new scheme 
during a series of conversations with 
various people receiving terminal 
grants from the Fund. Once inside 
your head, the scheme keeps explod- 
ing in several stages like tt 1e firing of 
a rocket. No doubt we will hear more 
about the matter from Mr. Fletcher 
and perhaps you. 


In passing, may we note that this 
is the last article Mr. Fletcher will 
contribute as President of the Fund 
for Adult Education. As he sheds the 
vault of the philanthropoid to enter 
a new career in public service, may 
we say, “Welcome to the ranks, 
Scotty.” 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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The Doctorate in Adult Education 


Cyril O. Houle* 
Professor of Education, The University of Chicago 


ADULT EDUCATION first became a sub- 
ject for sustained graduate study only 
a little more than thirty years ago 
and was not firmly established until 
after World War II. By the end of 
1960, however, at least 250 people 
had been awarded the doctorate in 
the field. This brief report (carried 
out under the auspices of the Com- 
mission of Professors of Adult Edu- 
cation of the AEA) is a first effort 
to identify all such people and to find 
out something about them. 


Who Holds the Doctorate 
in Adult Education? 


Most of those whose names are in- 
cluded on the list are the products 
of well-developed programs in uni- 
versities which have one or more pro- 
fessors of adult education who give 
all or a major part of their time to 
graduate teaching and research in this 
field. A number of other people se- 
cured doctorates at institutions which 
have only a part-time professor of 
adult education but one who has full 
authority and responsibility for super- 
vising graduate programs. 

A few doctorates in adult educa- 
tion have also been secured from uni- 
versities which do not have any kind 
of sustained programs or professorial 
appointments in this field. This result 
is brought about when a graduate 
student defines adult education as his 
central concern and manages to build 


*Wicth the assistance of Sherman Sheffield and Lawrence Allen. 


a program for himself by taking ad- 
vantage of independent study, enroll- 
ing in any courses which appear to 
be germane, spending periods of time 
at other universities where adult edu- 
cation is offered, and developing a 
thesis in the field. Not every uni- 
versity permits such an opportunity 
for what is essentially self-directed 
work, but more than a few are flexible 
enough to make it possible. 

In making the present canvass, it 
would have been much easier to in- 
clude only those people who were the 
products of well-developed programs, 
but to limit the boundaries in this 
rigid way seemed to discriminate 
against those who, despite rather 
great odds, have insisted upon a grad- 
uate program in line with their own 
concerns and interests. It must be 
granted that the line of distinction 
is a very hard one to draw. For ex- 
ample, a goodly number of people in 
such fields as education, psychology, 
and sociology have now completed 
theses which used adults or adult edu- 
cational situations as their focus of 
study. But a thesis is only one of the 
requirements of a degree program 
and, in the extensive correspondence 
which this study entailed, it was made 
evident that most psychologists and 
sociologists and many educators who 
had happened to write theses dealing 
with adult education did not regard 
themselves as being centrally inter- 
ested in that field. 


O 
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The Principles Applied 


At three successive annual meet- 
ings, the Commission of Professors of 
Adult Education discussed the prin- 
ciples which might appropriately be 
applied in building a roster. It was 
finally decided to place the respon- 
Sl bility for demonstrating the 
riateness of inclusion upon the per- 
son himself and on the university 
concerned. Where regular and sus- 
tained programs are in existence, the 
appropriate certified all 
those who should be included. In 


pr »fessor 


other cases, the person concerned was 
given the responsibility for demon- 
strating that his gu uiding purpose in 
his graduate study was in the field of 
adult education.” He was required 
also to secure the certification of his 
major professor or of the appropriate 
dean. 

One special problem was created 
by the fact that there are several sub- 
fields of adult education which have 
also been made the focus of graduate 
One of these is parent educa- 
exten- 


study. 
tion and another is agricultural 
sion. This problem was resolved 
the same manner as the previous one. 
If a professor of adult education or 
an appropriate dean was willing to 
certify that the person in question 
had in fact been concerned during 
his graduate study with the larger 
field of adult education, he was in- 
cluded. 

More than two years of intricate 
and_ detailed 
gone into the establishment and ap- 
plication of these simple criteria. 


correspondence have 


Every university with a regular pro- 
gram provided information on its own 
graduates. The deans of education 
of twenty-five additional major gradu- 
ate universities were also asked for 
nominations. Notices were inserted 
prominently in the journals and pe- 
riodicals dealing with adult educa- 
tion or its major aspects and these 
notices brought forth a surprisingly 
large number of responses. The final 
list is a careful sifting and winnow- 
ing of all the resulting names. 

Despite the effort to be thorough 
and conscientious, 
names have almost certainly been 
omitted. It is hoped that the publi- 
cation of this article will lead any- 
body who feels that he should have 
been included to write the author 
pointing out that fact. The editor of 
Adult Education has agreed that each 
year henceforth this journal will print 
the names of those who have secured 
doctorates in the previous year and, 
on the occasion of such annual re- 
views, omitted names from earlier 
years may be added. Also any per- 
son who completes a degree during 
1961 should write to the author at 
once attesting to that fact. 


however, some 


An Analysis of the 
Doctorates Already Received 


As Table 1 indicates, Columbia 
University was the first institution to 
award the doctorate in adult educa- 
tion’ in 1935 and also has given the 
largest number of such degrees. Wis- 
consin, a relatively late entrant into 
the field, now stands in second place 


1The first two doctorates were those conferred on Wilbur Hallenbeck, now Professor 


Emeritus at Columbia, and W. 
versity. 


H. Stacy, now Extension Sociologist at Iowa State Uni- 
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in terms of the number of doctorates 
awarded, chiefly because of the es- 
tablishment on that campus of a na- 


tional training center for those who 
work in the Cooperative Extension 
Service. Next in order come Chicago, 
UCLA, and Michigan. These five in- 
stitutions account for 185 of the doc- 
torates, or 74 per cent of the total, 
with the remaining 26 per cent having 
been produced by twenty-four other 
universities. 

From 1935 to 1947, only two or 
three doctorates were awarded each 
year and most of those were granted 
at Columbia University. As Table 2 
shows, however, the post-war increase 
began to be felt in 1948, and the 


numbers of doctorates produced slow- 
ly increased until now from thirty to 
thirty-five are being awarded each 
year. 

Of the total number of doctorates 
produced so far, 135 have been the 
Ph.D. and 115 have been the Ed.D. 
In terms of sex, 205 have been re- 
ceived by men and 45 by women. 
The age at which the doctorate was 
conferred is shown in Table 3. 

Additional studies might well be 
made of this group of people for it 
has reached sufficient size to permit 
generalizations about present occupa- 
tion, career lines, motivation, and 
other similar matters. Such studies 
lie beyond the scope of the present 


Table 1 


YEAR OF FIRST DOCTORATE AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DOCTORATES, 
BY INSTITUTION 


Institution 


Columbia University 
University of Chicago 
University of Pittsburgh 

Ohio State University 
University of California (Los Angeles) 
University of Illinois 
University of Michigan 
Cornell University 

University of Buffalo 
University of Wisconsin 

State University of Iowa 
Stanford University 

University of Tennessee 
University of California (Berkeley) 
University of Denver 

Florida State University 
University of Kansas 

Michigan State University 
University of Nebraska 

New York University 

Texas Technological College 
Harvard University 

Iowa State University 
University of Missouri 
Syracuse University 

University of Texas 

George Washington University 
University of Indiana 
Pennsylvania State University 


Year of Total Number 
First of 

Doctorate Doctorates 
1935 71 
1940 28 
1942 
1945 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1951 
1953 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1956 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1959 
1959 
1960 
1960 


nm 


wn 
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investigation, however, for its pur- Table 3 

pose is merely to take the first step AGE AT WHICH DOCTORATE IN 
bl TI ADULT EDUCATION WAS 

in estab ishing a a clear- -cut roster. The RECEIVED 

basic forms certifying these persons hiesciiae wit 

will be kept in the files of the author Age Doctorates 

and may be consulted by any inter- cae 

ested person. Photocopies can also 36-40 

be made by anybody who wishes to 41-45 


bear the expense of doing so. 46-50 _ 
Over 50 


Unknown 
Table 2 ; 
NUMBER OF DOCTORATES IN Conclusion 
ADULT EDUCATION, BY YEAR 
Number of 
Year Doctorates 


1935 
1937 


The doctorate is not the only goal 
of graduate study in adult education. 
The commission under whose auspices 
this investigation was undertaken is 

currently examining the whole nature 

of such ‘study both in itself and as it 
relates to its several ends, among 
which are the offering of the master’s 
degree, the conduct of research, the 
provision of leadership to various 
undergraduate curricula, and the stim- 
ulation of in-service training of a non- 
degree sort. But the doctorate is the 
highest degree which the university 
confers, and the crowning evidence 
of mature graduate programs comes 
from the caliber and the number of 
those who hold the doctorate. The 
evidence presented here bears wit- 
ness therefore to the fact that adult 
education is becoming firmly estab- 
Piel lished as a field of graduate study. 


3 
4 
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HOLDERS OF DOCTORATES IN ADULT EDUCATION* 


*The university awarding the degree is indicated in parenthesis in each case. 


**Present position not given. 


Addicott, Kenneth Klein, Azmerican Em- 
bassy, Department of State, Lima, Peru 
(Columbia) 

Aldridge, Gordon, James, Professor of So- 
cial Work, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan (Michigan) 

Arnold, James Elisha, Dean of University 
Extension, The University of Tennessee 
(Tennessee) 

Atwood, H. Mason, Professor of Adult 
Education, University of Indiana (Wis- 
consin) 

Axinn, George H., Associate Director of 
Cooperative Extension, Michigan State 
University (Wisconsin) 

Babitz, Milton, Adult Education Consultant 
in State Department of Education, Cali- 
fornia (California, Berkeley) 

Batho, Marshall G., Superintendent of 
Schools, Evergeen Park High School, Illi- 
nois (Wisconsin) 

Beckstrand, Gordon L., District Extension 
Director, Utah State University (Wis- 
consin) 

Benell, Florence B., Chief of Health Edu- 
cation, Chicago Board of Health (Chi- 
cago) 

Berger, Rolland D., Wisconsin Develop- 
ment Credit Corporation (Wisconsin) 
Biever, Lawrence, Extension Specialist in 

4-H Club Work (Wisconsin) 

Bixler, Genevieve Knight** (Columbia) 

Black, Clair W., Head of Dept. of Science 
and Engineering, Farleigh Dickenson Uni- 
versity (Columbia) 

Black, Myrtle Foster, Director, Community 
Adult Education Division, The Mott 
Foundation Program, Flint, Michigan 
(Michigan) 

Boone, Edgar J., Associate Professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Wisconsin) 

Bosworth, Claud A., Dean of Public Serv- 
ices, Northern Michigan College (Mich- 
igan) 

Bowden, William L., Regional Programs 
Associate, Southern Regional Education 
Board, Atlanta, Georgia (Chicago) 

Boyle, Patrick G., Specialist in Cooperative 
Extension Education, University of Wis- 
consin (Wisconsin) 

Brandner, Lowell, Agricultural Editor, Kan- 
sas State College (Wisconsin) 

Brian, D. Garron, Elementary School Prin- 
cipal, Salt Lake City, Utah (Chicago) 


Broadbent, Marden, District Extension Di- 
rector, Utah State University (Wiscon- 
sin) 

Brown, M. Alan, Director, Bureau of Con- 
tinuation Education, University of Colo- 
rado (Chicago) 

Browne, Margaret C., Assistant Director, 
Home Economics Extension, University 
of Wisconsin (Wisconsin) 

Brownstone, Paul L., Assistant Professor, 
Dept. of Speech and Theatre, Brooklyn 
College (Penn. State) 

Bunge, Adolph Frederick, Director of Adult 
Education, Pacific Beach Public Schools, 
San Diego, California (Columbia) 

Burns, William A.** (Columbia) 

Buswell, Arthur S., Associate Director, Co- 
Operative Extension Service, University 
of Alaska (Wisconsin) 

Byrne, James A., Chairman, Division of 
Graduate Education, The College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota (Chicago) 


Campbell, George, Director, Mobile Center, 
University of Alabama (Columbia) 

Carstenson, Blue A., Office of Education, 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. (Michigan) 

Catapusan, Flora Diaz, 47 S. Lawin, Philan- 
liff Homes, Q.C., Philippines (Michigan) 

Caul, D. A., District Extension Director, 
Michigan State University (Wisconsin) 

Cave, William: Marion** (Michigan State) 

Chamberlain, Martin, Director, Division of 
Adult Education, University of Washing- 
ton (Chicago) 

Chapman, Charles, Director, Barstow Junior 
College, Barstow, California (California, 
Berkeley) 

Charters, Alexander N., Dean, University 
College, Syracuse University (Chicago) 

Chen, Sih-Kong** (Columbia) 

Clark, Harry E., County Extension Director 
LeGrande, Oregon (Wisconsin) 

Clay, Horace F., Assistant Director, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, University of 
Hawaii (Chicago) 

Cole, (Wiese) Mildred** (Columbia) 

Coles, Roswell S., Professor and Chairman, 
Dept. of Sociology, Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York (Columbia) 

Conley, Veronica L., Secretary, Commission 
on Nursing, American Medical Associa- 
tion (Chicago) 


——__ 
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Cook, Benjamin D., Specialist in Extension 
Studies and Training, Texas A & M Col- 
lege (Wisconsin) 

Corbin, Claire** (N.Y.U.) 

Cowles, Imogene Neek, Teacher, Education 
Department, Hunter College (Columbia) 

Creech, Glenwood L., Director, Division of 
Agriculture, Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (Wisconsin) 

Crimi, James E., Dean, Aurora College, Au 
rora, Illinois (Chicago) 

Curry, Volna, Director, Education Section, 
Los Angeles County Heart Association 


(U.C.L.A.) 


Dail, Howard M., Extension Information 
Specialist, University of California (Wis- 
consin) 

Dalton, John E., Director of Extension 
Services, Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (N-bhraska) 

Davidson, Edmonia White** (Columbia) 

Deffner, Donald, Professor, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (Cali- 
fornia, Berkley) 

Dickerman, Watson B., Associate Professor 
of Education, University of California 
(Chicago) 

Di Franco, Joseph, /nstitutio Interamericana 
de Ciencas Agricolas, Turrialba, Costa 
Rica (Columbia) 

Doddy, Hurly H., Professor, Howard Uni- 
versity (Columbia) 

Dowling, William D., Assistant Director, 
Green Bay Extension Center, University 
of Wisconsin (Wisconsin) 

Doyle, Winfield G., Cleveland Health Mu- 
seum, Cleveland, Ohio (Columbia) 

Duff, Mike, Coordinator, Special Extension 
Programs, University of Kentucky (Wis- 
consin) 

Duncan, James A., Specialist in Cooperative 
Extension Education, University of Wis- 
consin (Wisconsin) 

Dunlap, Martha L., State Leader of Homie 
Advisers, University of Illinois (Wiscon- 
sin) 

Durfee, Arthur E., Assistant Director, Co- 
operative Extension Service, Cornell Uni- 
ersity (Chicago) 


“klund, John M., Director of Education, 

Farmer’s Union, Denver, Colorado (Co- 
lumbia) 

“ssert, Paul, Executive Officer of The In- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University (Columbia) 

Evans, Jean C., Assistant Director, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, University of 
Missouri (Wisconsin) 

Evans, Helen Marie, University of South- 
ern Illinois (Michigan State) 


Ewigleben, Robert, Fort Wayne Extension 
Center, Purdue University (Michigan 
State) 

Ferguson, Charles K., Head, Department 
of Conferences and Lectures, University 
Extension, University of California 
(UGLA,) 

Finney, James Cornelius, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Dir. Workshop for Principals, 
North Carolina College (Columbia) 

Foster, Barbara Ruth, /m charge of Research 
Program for Metropolitan Area, YMCA, 
220 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
California (Michigan) 

Fox, Frederick G., Dean of Special Services, 
Los Angeles City College (TL. 
Frasure, Kenneth Jones, Professor of Edu- 
cation, College of Education, State Uni- 

versity of N.Y. (Illinois) 

Freeman, Samuel D., Director, Lecture Bu- 
reau, National Jewish Welfare Board 
‘(Columbia) 

Friesen, John K., Director of University 
Extension, University of British Colum- 
bia (Columbia) 

Frost, Dorothy, Educational Director, 
American Korea Foundation, New York 
(Columbia) 

Geng, George, Professor of Education, 
Paine College, Augusta, Georgia (Colum 
bia) 

Gerard, Grace Bryan** (Columbia) 

Gilligan, Thomas J., Assistant Director, 
Press and Radio Relations, National Edu- 
cational Association (Denver) 

Godbey, Gordon Clay, Director, University 
Extension, University of Delaware (Har- 
vard) 

Godown, George T., Director of Educa- 
tion, West Penn Power Company, 
Greensbury, Pa. (Columbia) 

Goldstein, Harold, Head Librarian, Daven- 
port Public Library (Columbia) 

Gordon, Hyman, Director, Adult Educa- 
tion, Long Beach Public Schools, New 
York (Columbia) 

Gregory, John V., Professor of Education, 
Eastern New Mexico University (Texas 
Technological) 

Gretebeck, Sanford, Assistant Professor, 
Agricultural Department, Central Mis- 
souri State College (Wisconsin) 

Gwinn, Samuel M., Assistant Director, Co- 
operative Extension Service, University 
of Delaware (Wisconsin) 

Hadlock, Alton P., Director, Adult Edu- 
cation, State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Utah (U.C.L.A.) 

Hagelberg, Milton, Michigan State Uni- 
versity Center, Northern College, Tra- 
verse City, Michigan (Michigan State) 
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Hale, Clara B., Family Life Consultant, San- 
ta Ana, California (U.C.L.A.) 

Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., Professor Emeritus 
at Teachers College, Columbia (Colum- 
bia) 

Hand, Samuel E., State Supervisor, General 
Adult Education, State Department of 
Education, Florida (Flordia State) 

Harris, Albert Terry, Director, School of 
Education, Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg, Virginia (Michigan) 

Harrison, James W., Dean, Utica College, 
New York (Chicago) 

Hartshorn, Elizabeth, Dean of Women, 
Denison University (U.C.L.A.) 

Hathaway, Emily M., Director, Adult Edu- 
cation, Port Washington, New York (Co- 
lumbia) 

Hawley, John Babcock, Training Director, 
International Cooperation Administration, 
US. State Dept., Teheran, Iran (Mich- 
igan) 

Haworth, Edward H., Registrar, Marina 
Adult School, San Francisco, California 
(Stanford) 

Head, Wilson Adonijah, Executive Director, 
The Windsor Group Therapy Project, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada (Ohio State) 

Healey, Daniel J.** (N.Y.U.) 

Heavenrich, Samuel W., Professor of Art, 
Orange County State College, California 
(WL A.) 

Hendrickson, Andrew, Professor of Adult 
Education, Ohio State University (Co- 
lumbia) 

Hendrickson, Norejane (Johnson), Asso- 
ciate Professor, College of Home Eco- 
nomics and Agriculture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity (Ohio State) 

Hertert, Patricia, [CA Consultant in an 
overseas assignment (California, Berke- 
ley) 

Hesseltine, Wilbur R., Professor, Dairy 
Science Department, University of Dela- 
ware (Wisconsin) 

Hill, Ida Brown, Associate Professor of 
Education and Psychology, Orange Coun- 
ty State College, California (U.C.L.A.) 

Hill, W. Bailey, State Leader for Negro 
Work, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama (Wis- 
consin) 

Hobbs, Walter, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Oswego State College, New York 
(Columbia) 
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To Justify Man’s Ways to God" 


Eric A. Walker 
President, The Pennsylvania State University 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, a national maga- 
zine ran a full-page ad in the New 
York Times to announce that its 
900,000 subscribers belong to “extra- 
unit families’—families that is, that 
buy “the second car, the second re- 
frigerator, the second home.” These 
families, the magazine declared, “are 
leaders of a new consumer elite . 
that willingly spends above the level 
of necessity for products and services 
that mean better living.” 

I don’t wish to quarrel—at least, for 
the moment—with the implied defini- 
tion of “better living” that is given 
here. I do want to point out, how- 
ever, that the ad reflects a very im- 
portant fact about the society in 
which we are living: by any historical 
standard, we have become very weal- 
thy. 

Throughout history—and this in- 
cludes mid-twentieth century history 
for most of the countries of the world 
—people have seldom been able—let 
alone willing—to spend “above the 
level of necessity.” In fact, the all- 
important problem for most people 
has been that of obtaining the means 
of spending up to the level of neces- 
sity. 

Consider, for instance, the picture 
of human existence that Thomas Mal- 
thus gave us about 150 years ago. He 
found that it was the common fate 
of man to live forever on the verge 
of starvation. Life, he wrote, is a 
“perpetual struggle for room and 
food.” He looked about him and saw 


that the production of food was the 
only limiting factor in the increase 
of population. If the food supply in- 
creased, the population would in- 
crease. If it declined, people would 
starve and the balance would be main- 
tained—the balance being always just 
a point above starvation. The lot of 
man, for the most part, was that of 
mass poverty. That is the way Mal- 
thus saw it. 


The “Dismal Science” 


It is the way others saw it, too. 
Political economy was called the “dis- 
mal science”; and, six years after Eng- 
land outlawed the employment of 
children under ten in the coal mines 
in 1842, a London newspaper declared 
editorially that “Suffering and evil 
are nature’s admonitions; they cannot 
be got rid of; and the impatient at- 
tempts of benevolence to banish them 

. have always been more produc- 
tive of evil than good.” 

Under these conditions, it is easy 
to understand the cynicism of A. E. 
Housman’s famous lines: 

“And malt does more than Milton can 

To justify God’s ways to man.” 

There was, in fact, considerable jus- 
tification for Housman’s constant im- 
plication that life was, and must be, a 
tragedy. For the most part, man was 
trapped by the circumstances of his 
existence. And those circumstances 
normally provided him with little 
more than life itself, no matter how 
hard he worked. No wonder progress 
was so painfully slow! 


*This address was given at the Adult Education Conference, State Education Department, 
at The University of the State of New York, Rochester, on January 17, 1961. 
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Our World Today 


None of us, 
this as an accurate description of the 
world in which we are living today. 
In the sixty-four years since Hous- 
man published his first poems, man— 
or, at least, man in America—has won 
some decisive victories in the strug- 
gle for “room and food” and has gone 
ahead to create conditions that make 
it possible for him, at long last, to 
tailor the civilization in which he lives 
to his own specifications. 

These victories have already given 
us the ability to change, rather than 
merely adapt, nature to suit our needs. 
They have already given us a source 
of energy that will probably solve 
for all foreseeable time our power 
needs. They have already given us 
cures or preventions for some of 
man’s most persistent and most deadly 
ills. They have already given us the 
ability to explore—if only on a small 
scale — the space seas lying about 
our island world. They have already 
demonstrated that we can expect even 
more spectacular victories in the fu- 
ture. And, most important, they have 
given us the ability to create for our- 
selves the sort of life we should like 
to live. 


however, recognizes 


Our Responsibility 


This fact imposes upon us a tre- 
mendous responsibility—the respon- 
sibility of achieving our own poten- 
tial, of living up to our own capabili- 
ties. By the victories we have won, 
we have reversed Housman’s injunc- 
tion; we are now challenged to justify 
man’s ways to God. About two cen- 
turies before Christ, Polybius, a Greek 


historian, stated that “Those who 


know how to win are far more num- 
erous than those who know how to 
make proper use of their victories.” 
We are now challenged to demon- 
strate that we not only know how to 
win victories but also how to use 
them after they have been won. 
The reference to ancient Greece is, 
in several important respects, an apt 
one. As strange as it may seem at 
first, the Greece of Socrates, Plato, 
and Pericles came closer than any 
other country in history to sharing 
with us here in American today our 
national goals and our ca 
achieving them. 


pacity for 
Although the form 
differed, Greece was also a democracy 
based on the dignity and the freedom 
of the individual and dedicated to his 
development and well-being. Fur- 
ther, through increased population, 
the development of knowledge and 
technical skill, and the use of slave 
labor for much the same purpose as 
we use machines today, the Greeks 
accumulated enough wealth to raise 
their standard of living and to give 
themselves a really significant amount 
of leisure time. 


Leisure Time 


Perhaps here is where the similarity 
ends. We are, here in America, some- 
what uncomfortable with the leisure 
time we have won for ourselves. Cen- 
turies of single-minded preoccupation 
with obtaining the physical neces- 
sities of life have caused us to associ- 
ate material well-being with “better 
living.” A full-page ad in a popular 
national magazine recently asked, 

“Can you imagine any better expres- 
sion of The Good Life than rare and 
juicy roast beef?” Many—perhaps 
most—Americans, I suspect, could not. 


To Justiry Man’s 


With this orientation, leisure has 
come to mean a “time for loafing’— 
a time for self-indulgence—for most 
people. As such, it is simply wasted 
time, amounting to little more than 
partial unemployment on a massive 
scale. 
Henry 
that we cannot 


Thoreau once reminded us 
“kill time without in- 
juring eternity.” Evidently the Greeks 
understood this. The Greek genius 
rested almost squarely on the fact 
that leisure time was available to the 
Greek people. They sought leisure in 
order that they m ight do something— 

and not in order that they might do 
nothing. They looked upon it as an 
opportunity to do something they 

wanted to do, and not as an escape 
from something they didn’t want to 
do. With it, they devoted themselves 
to art, science, philosophy, education, 
and, especially, the affairs of the state. 
It is, therefore, no accident that the 
Greek word for leisure—schola—be- 
came our word “school.” “I grow 
old,” Solon said some five centuries 
before Christ, “learning something 
new every day.” Most of his fellow 
countrymen followed his example, 
and together they gave Athens the 
most exciting intellectual and cultural 
life the world has ever known. 

In contrast, it sometimes seems to 
me that, if the Russians will only let 
us, we shall use our wealth and our 
leisure to bore ourselves to death. 
Perhaps we shall manage to do so, 
anyway. And, if we do, we will have 
proved ourselves incapable of justify- 
ing man’s ways to God. 


Human Use of Human Beings 


If we are not to spend this leisure 
and this wealth in physical self-indul- 
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gence, how should we spend it? Well, 
it seems to me that their proper and 
appropriate employment lies in what 
someone has called the “human use 
of human beings.” 

The most distinctly buman charac- 
teristics are grouped around man’s 
capacity for intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. Our basic humanity—our 
unique human genius—rests upon our 
ability and desire to know 
understand, to reason and to think, to 
create and to appreciate. Whatever 
progress we have made in the past we 
owe to our exercise of these capaci- 

make 
in the future will depend on their 
further development. After all, the 
materials and the sources of energy 
have always been here. Their use has 
been a human achievement, and prog- 
ress in their use opens up vast new 
possibilities for the development of 
more effective human beings. 


and to 


ties, and whatever progress we 


Besides, it seems quite possible that 
man’s greatest pleasure—his greatest 
thrill—comes through his participation 
in these distinctly human activities. 
Willard Libby, a 1960 Nobel laureate, 
has been quoted as saying that “We 
scientists are the only people who are 
not bored, the only adventurers of 
modern times, the real explorers—the 
fortunate ones.” His statement may 
be true—but it doesn’t have to be. All 
of us can experience the thrill of dis- 
covery, the satisfaction of knowing, 
the joy of learning. We can all af- 
ford to live as human beings. We 
can all afford to participate in active 
programs of self-development—of for- 
mal and informal adult education. 

As a matter of fact, this is what our 
democracy is all about. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals 
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stated, in its report, that “Our endur- 
ing aim is to build a nation and 
help build a world in which every 
human being shall be free to develop 
his capacities to the fullest.” “The 
status of the individual,” the report 
continues, “must remain our primary 
concern. All our institutions—politi- 
cal, social, and economic—must fur- 
ther enhance the dignity of the citi- 
zen, promote the maximum develop- 
ment of his capabilities, stimulate their 
responsible exercise, and widen the 
range and effectiveness of opportuni- 
ties of individual choice.” 

This, then, is the primary objective 
of our government. But, here in 
America, we are the government, and 
the responsibilities listed by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission devolve onto each 
and every one of us. Surely we can 


clearly see this in relation to obvious 


political actions. The person who 
does not exercise his privilege of vot- 
ing; who fails to concern himself 
with the management of borough af- 
fairs; who separates himself complete- 
ly from the operation of local, state, 
and federal government is not living 
in a democracy but in a dictatorship 
—a dictatorship of his own making. 
The privilege of participation is mean- 
ingless unless it is exercised. 


Individual Effectiveness 


But it goes further than this. Every 
privilege carries with it commensu- 
rate responsibility. In this way, the 
national goals listed by the President’s 
Commission become personal respon- 
sibilities for all of us. Ultimately, we 
are the ones charged with their reali- 
zation. The ability of the govern- 
ment to concern itself effectiv ely with 
the “status of the individual” depends 


upon the individual effectiveness with 
which each and every one of us—with 
which every American—concerns him- 
self with the affairs of the govern- 
ment. And this effectiveness depends 
not simply on the degree and the en- 
thusiasm of our participation but also 
upon our ability to participate. For 
each of us, then, our own individual 
development as a more effective hu- 
man being becomes a public respon- 
sibility. A democracy demands no 
less from its individual citizens. 

Some suggest that this demand is 
too great; that people cannot measure 
up to it; that “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people” is 
an impossible ideal. 

Of course, the Athenians made it 
work. But then Athens was a city- 
state with a population of perhaps 
100,000 citizens. We are a nation of 
about 180 million people, most of 
whom have the privilege of partici- 
pating in their government. Further, 
government in our country has be- 
come highly abstract, highly imper- 
sonal, and highly complex. Perhaps 
this is why so many Americans seem 
to view their government as some- 
thing apart from themselves, as some- 
thing imposed upon them from out- 
side. Perhaps, for example, this might 
explain why we so often look upon 
taxes not as the price we pay for serv- 
ices we have decided we need or 
want, but, rather, as tolls exacted by 
an unfriendly overlord. 


Audacious Democratic Faith 


But this ability to handle abstrac- 
tions and to reason through complex- 
ities is one of those characteristics by 
which our humanity is measured. And 
if the Greek model has any lesson for 
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us, it is that these characteristics are 
developed best in a democratic com- 
munity. Besides, what alternative do 
we have? As Elmo Roper told an au- 
dience similar to this one last spring, 
we are “stuck” with this 
democratic faith.” And, in a very 
real sense, this means only that each 
one of us is charged with the respon- 
sibility for his own maximum de- 
velopment as an effective human be- 
ing. 


“audacious 


Multiplication of Knowledge 


It seems possible that we should 
have to accept this responsibility even 
if democracy were not involved. As 
[ have said, we have made tremendous 
material progress. We have created a 
“consumer elite” that ‘‘willingly 
spends above the level of necessity.” 
Almost all of us can afford “rare and 
juicy roast beef.” But we have done 
more than this. We have made the 
multiplication of knowledge a central 
characteristic of the age in which we 
live. This, we must believe, is good. 
But it does have side effects that are 
not, in themselves, necessarily good, 
or, at any rate, comfortable. In this, 
it is like a medicine that, although ef- 
fective in the treatment of a disease, 
produces reactions that must be neu- 
tralized through other means. 

This multiplication of knowledge 
has, for instance, led to increased and 
increasing specialization and to the 
fact that people must know more and 
more about less and less to be expert 
in their fields. 

It has led to the proliferation of 
courses that increases the cost of edu- 
cation and causes our college and uni- 
versity catalogs to approach the size 
of metropolitan telephone books. It 


makes it impossible for any person to 
learn all there is to know about a 
subject during his undergraduate and 
graduate years and makes it difficult 
for him to keep up with advances in 
his field after graduation. It tends to 
push into an increasingly narrow cor- 
ner of the curriculum the general, lib- 
eral training that all people need to 
be effective human beings in a free 
democracy. And this occurs at ex- 
actly that time in which the require- 
ments of citizenship and of personal 
living are becoming more complex 
and more difficult to satisfy. 
Further, since we have coupled 
this multiplication of knowledge with 
the concept of usefulness, we have 
all of us seen. many changes in our 
lives. This has not always been true. 
Alfred North Whitehead tells us that 
‘in the year 1500 Europe knew less 
than Archimedes,” who died in 212 
B.C.! It is certainly true that there 
were fewer changes in the essential 
details of living in these 17 centuries 
than there were during the first 50 
years of this century. Our society 
today is based on a dynamic tech- 
nology working hand-in-glove with 
science. In such a society, we must 
expect—and accept—change as a fun- 
damental condition of life. There is 
not now, and there will probably 
never be again, a body of knowledge 
or a set of skills that, once mastered, 
will equip a person for living and for 
making a living for the rest of his life. 


Preparing for Continuous 
Change 

This means that one of the most 
important things we know about the 
lives we live, both individually and 
collectively, is that they will not be 
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the same tomorrow as they are today. 
We shall have to solve new problems. 
We shall have to adjust to new con- 
ditions. We shall have to learn new 
skills and acquire new knowledge. 
We shall have to satisfy new de- 
mands. We shall have to accept new 
responsibilities and make new value 
judgments in new and strange situa- 
tions. We shall have to prepare our- 
selves for continuous change. 

And this means continuous educa- 
tion, continuous self-development. It 
means, if you will, effective programs 
of adult education on a broad scale— 
programs aimed at improving our ef- 
fectiveness as human beings in all of 
our important roles: as individuals, as 
workers, as parents, and as citizens in 
a free democracy. 


You will probably have noticed 


that I have not mentioned the threat 
of communism. This does not mean 
that I believe the threat from the So- 
viets is not a serious one. It is. It is 
more serious than most Americans 
seem to realize. But other speakers 
in this series have discussed that 
threat eloquently, and there is little 
I could add to what they have said. 
Besides, the challenge to realize the 
limits of our own competence—our 
own potential—is total and complete. 
If we cannot meet and overcome the 
Russian challenge to liberty and dig- 
nity of man with a total commitment 


to the full realization of our own po- 
tential, we shall not be able to meet 
and overcome it with anything less. 

Almost 100 years ago, Charles Dar- 
win wrote that “The presence of < 
body of well-instructed men, who do 
not have to labor for their daily bread, 
is important to a degree that cannot 
be overestimated, for all high intel- 
lectual work is carried out by them, 
and on such, material progress of all 
kinds mainly depends, not to mention 
other and higher advantages.” 


The Challenge 


Today, we have, here in America, 
almost an entire population of people 
who do not have to spend all their 
productive and creative energies in 
earning their “daily bread.” We have 
made more “material progress” than 
any people living at a different time 
would have thought possible. And we 
could be almost as “well-instructed” 
as we choose to be. We are now chal- 
lenged to realize the “other and high- 
er advantages.” We are now chal- 
lenged to justify man’s ways to God. 
We are challenged to demonstrate 
that we know how to make the prop- 
er use of our victories. And, as with 
most great challenges, if we fail to 
meet this one, we shall probably 
never again have the opportunity to 
do so. 


The Free University, The Free Man, 
and ‘The Free Society 


C. Scott Fletcher 
President, The Fund for Adult Education 


THIs OcCASION* affords me a welcome 
opportunity—on behalf of the direc- 
tors and staff of the Fund—publicly 
to thank and pay a special tribute to 
the many university and college men 
and women who have demonstrated 
noteworthy imagination and _leader- 
ship in assisting the Fund to achieve 
some of our objectives in the field of 
continuing higher liberal education 
for adults. 

This fall the Fund will publish its 
ten-vear report in which we will 
document the highlights of our several 
experiments, projects and grants. Six 
chapters covering this decade tenta- 
tively are headed: 

(1) The advancement of the idea 
and practice of continuing lib- 
eral education for adults 
through local institutions and 
national organizations. 

(2) The selection and education of 
professional and lay leaders. 

(3) The expansion and improve- 
ment of study-discussion. 

(4) The cultivation and retention 

of special audiences. 
The development of educa- 
tional television. 

(6) The announcement of educa- 
tion for public responsibility. 

Each chapter contains gratifying 
evidence of the many ways in which 
many of you have counselled with 
and guided the Fund since its incep- 
tion. 
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Chapter | 


The advancement of the idea and 
practice of continuing liberal educa- 
tion for adults through local institu- 
tions and national organizations. 


As a first step toward this objective, 
the Fund, by means of a grant of 
$160,000, established the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults in 1951. This idea first was 
suggested to the Fund by men con- 
nected with the University of Chi- 
cago. The official proposal was sub- 
mitted by a group representing the 
Association of University Evening 
Colleges. Until recently, the Fund 
was the Center’s only source of finan- 
cial support and to date has received 
nearly two million dollars for its core 
program and for special projects. 

During recent years, the Center 
has, by invitation, extended its serv- 
ices to members of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, and 
the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Because of these ad- 
ditional and other responsibilities, it 
is my pleasure to announce that the 
Directors of the Fund have approved 
an additional grant to the Center 
amounting to $650,000 to enable: i it to 

carry on and to extend its construc- 
tive work. Fifty thousand dollars of 
this grant is for the purpose of inten- 
sifying the Center’s activities as a 


*An address before the members of The National University Extension Association and 
The Association of University Evening Colleges, Santa Barbara, California, May 8, 1961. 
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clearinghouse on the subject of con- 
tinuing liberal education, which will 
be done in many ways, including the 
production and distribution of a spe- 
cial newsletter. 

The Center, therefore, was con- 
ceived and nurtured by men and 
women connected with evening col- 
leges and university extension, and 
we are proud to have played a role in 
enabling this national organization— 
your organization—to 
present position of prestige. 
continue to grow. 


grow to its 
It must 


your capable hands, I am confident 
it will become an increasingly essen- 
tial instrumentality in the field of 
continuing higher education. 


In this connection, it is encourag- 
ing to note that this spring the Center 
received a grant of $120,000 from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the purpose 
of conducting a study of the role of 
the university in adult education, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Fred Har- 
rington, Vice President, University 
of Wisconsin, and Mr. Don McNeil. 
former Director of Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. 

Since its inception, the Center has 
been manned with devoted men and 
women. Its first director was John 
S. Diekhoff; its second, the late John 
B. Schwertman, and its present di- 
rector is Alexander A. (Sandy) Liv- 
eright. Several past members of the 
staff now occupy key positions with 
several universities and evening col- 
leges represented here, while others 
are carrying on specialized activities 
in connection with the Center’s pro- 
gram for the future. To all of these 
men and women, I extend hearty con- 
gratulations and best wishes for the 
future. 


As its future is in- 
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The Fund is indebted to many 
other men and women connected with 
national and local organizations and 
educational other than 
universities and colleges. 

The Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America, the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations, the Great Books 
Foundation, the American foundation 
for Continuing Education, the A meri- 
can Library Association, “he Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service, the Na- 
tional Institute of Labor Education, 
the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television, the 
National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, the American Council 
on Education, and other organizations 
in the fields of education, agriculture, 
labor and government—all 
have men and women affiliated with 
them who have been of inestimable 
value to the Fund as it has been priv- 
ileged to work with them and assist 
them to attain their objectives. 

Today, however, because of the 
nature of this audience, I will restrict 
myself to a few examples concerning 
the leadership displayed by 
other university and college people. 


institutions 


business, 


some 


Chapter Il 


The selection and education of pro- 
fessional and lay leaders. 

In 1952, the Fund announced its 
leadership training awards and fellow- 
ship program. Since then, 367 men 
and women have received awards for 
study in the fields of both general 
adult education and the mass media. 
This idea was originally presented to 
the Fund by men connected with the 
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universities of California and Chicago. 
The basic plans for procedure were 
established by a group of adult edu- 
cators as members of the first steering 
committees. 


Chapter Ill 


The expansion and improvement of 
study -discussion. 

Many of you have received a set of 
books published by the Fund and en- 
titled “Studies in Adult Group Learn- 
ing in the Liberal Arts.” The first of 
this series was suggested by men from 
the University of California, and the 
Fund’s consultant on these—Kaplan- 
Davis-Hill—studies was the late Carl 
I. Hovland of Yale University, who 
died last month at the age of forty- 
nine. His was one of the great re- 
search minds of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

These studies, the first of their kind 
ever designed and completed by quali- 
fied social scientists, contain important 
evidence concerning the value of 
study-discussion programs such as 
those produced by the American 
Foundation for Continuing Educa- 
tion, The Fund for Adult Education 
and the Great Books Foundation. The 
third is ““A Comparative Study of 
Lecture and Discussion Methods.” 
Richard J. Hill has the following to 
say in his summary and conclusions: 


“In terms of sheer mass of evidence 
it would appear that the methods are 
equally effective if the criterion is ac- 
quisition of information, but that results 
favoring discussion procedures are ob- 
tained when the criterion employed is 
the retention of information. The dis- 
cussion method also seems superior to 
the lecture method as a means of chang- 
ing attitude, as well as being more ef- 
fective in the development of abilities 
and ‘desirable’ interpersonal relationships 
in the classroom—however, one must ex- 
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ercise extreme caution in evaluating this 
divergent body of research.” 


Chapter IV 


The cultivation and retention of 
special audiences. 

A spectacular breakthrough has 
taken place in labor education. The 
first move was made in 1951 when 
men connected with the University 
of Chicago suggested the formation 
of the Inter-University Labor Educa- 
tion Committee, which, since it made 
its appearance on the scene in 1951, 
was financed solely by the Fund. Af- 
ter many trials and tribulations, a 
committee was composed with rep- 
resentatives from eight universities 
(California, Chicago, Cornell, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania State, Roosevelt, Rut- 
gers and Wisconsin) and eight rep- 
resentatives from the AFL and CIO. 
Results exceeded all expectations. The 
consequences: a recommendation to 
establish the national Institute of La- 
bor Education which initially was 
financed by the Executive Committee 
of AFL and CIO and the Fund. Sim- 
ilar illustrations could be recited about 
advances in other fields of endeavor. 


Chapter V 


The development of educational 
television. 

The History of Educational Tele- 
vision will be published in book form 
in early 1962. All who read this ex- 
citing document will have no doubt 
whatsoever concerning the monu- 
mental contributions which have been 
made to our society by men with 
imagination, courage and determina- 
tion, and who were, at that time, with 
such universities as Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa State, Chicago, and others, 
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and also from educational radio sta- 
tions in cities such as Boston, New 
York, etc. During the past decade, 
thousands of people have been in- 
volved in the development of educa- 
tional television, but I refer to the 
famous pioneers, the men who had 
the vision to see this powerful instru- 
mentality as an educational reality in 
our land. 

Due to their persuasiveness and 
logic, the Fund decided to back edu- 
cational television to the limit. Over 
twelve million dollars was invested in 
the early days to finance the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television, 
establish and finance the National Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, establish and finance the Na- 
tional Educational Television and Ra- 
dio Center and to assist the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, etc. 


Chapter VI 


The announcement of education for 
public responsibility. 

About two years ago, the Directors 
of The Fund for Adult Education de- 
cided to make a special study of lead- 
ership in our free society in order to 
try to ascertain the kinds of educa- 
tional experiences most needed by 
both lay and professional men and 
women to fit them to be more effec- 
tive for positions of both political and 
non-political responsibility. We were 
convinced that in the United States 
we could no longer count on the au- 
tomatic or accidental emergence of 
enlightened, dedicated, 
imaginative, and wise leaders. We be- 
lieved the time had come to educate 
for them purposefully and by design. 
That we had not done so previously 
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was not surprising. Our educational 
system had not been planned with 
world leadership in mind. It had 
grown haphazardly, preoccupied with 
such concerns as how to deal with 
waves of migration, how to fit peo- 
ple for new occupations and tasks, 
and how to cope with changed social 
conditions. Thus our neglect of this 
major goal of education was under- 
standable. But it was no longer tol- 
erable—not now that the future of the 
United States and indeed all free na- 
tions was clearly at stake. 

Thus, on June 17, 1959, the Board 
of Directors of the Fund issued a 
signed statement entitled, “Education 
for Public Responsibility,” and those 
who wish to secure a copy can do so 
by writing to The Fund for Adult 
200 Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

This statement was not issued un- 
til (1) the subject had been discussed 
with scores of key people from all 
walks of life, (2) we had received 
replies to hundreds of letters and 
questionnaires sent to leading citizens, 
and (3) the plan had been endorsed 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower, Harry S. 
Truman, Herbert C. Hoover, and 
other distinguished Americans. 

Most of those to whom we wrote 
and particularly those with whom we 
conducted depth interviews admitted 
that until our contact they had not 
given much thought to the subject 
of education for public responsibility, 
but that as a result of our questions, 
they realized for the first time—and 
with considerable shock, the extent 
to which this vital area of education 
had been neglected. All insisted that 
in the future it must be given concen- 
trated and continuing attention by the 
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best minds in our country. 

Late this year, or early next year, 
two books will be published contain- 
ing the syntheses of these interviews. 
Many recommendations are listed, but 
two observations stand out in bold 
relief. These are that the lay and pro- 
fessional men and women most like- 
ly to be effective in positions of pub- 
lic responsibility are those who (1) 
have studied systematically with the 
guidance of qualified professional 
educators—especially as adults, and 
(2) have participated consistently in 
voluntary organizations concerned 
with the future welfare of the com- 
munity, state or nation. 

Our three consultants on this proj- 
ect were John W. Macy, Jr., then 
Executive Vice President, Wesleyan 
University, now Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission; Harlan Cleve- 
land, then Dean, Maxwell Graduate 
School, Syracuse University, now As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs; and 
Lawrence E. Dennis, then Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, Pennsy]- 
vania State University, now Director 
of Training for The Peace Corps. 

By now I hope you will understand 
why the directors and staff of the 
Fund believe that we and hundreds 
of thousands of other American citi- 
zens owe such a deep debt of grati- 
tude to scores of university and col- 
lege men and women whose great 
deeds have brought forth fruit—“some 
thirty fold, some sixty fold, and some 
a hundred fold.” 


Before proceeding any further, I 
wish to congratulate the Advisory 
and Writing Committees of NUEA 
for their excellent “Position Paper.” 
It contains many worthy suggestions 
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with which I agree. In only one re- 
spect do I think it does not go far 
enough and this matter will be the 
subject of my following remarks en- 
titled: “The Free University, The 
Free Man, and The Free Society.” 
(Ten years or forty-five million dol- 
lars later.) 


The Proposition 

I will begin by stating a proposi- 
tion. The people of the world, ulti- 
mately, will attain and maintain free- 
dom in direct relation to the extent 
to which their educational institutions, 
particularly their institutions of high- 
er learning are free, absolutely free, 
to inquire, to discuss and to teach 
without being molested and also to 
the extent to which these same uni- 
versities and colleges concern them- 
selves with the future—the future in 
which all men must be free. Let me 
hasten to add that I do not judge 
other institutions such as schools, li- 
braries, churches, or certain national 
organizations unimportant or incap- 
able in this endeavor. Many are im- 
portant and many are capable. But 
it is my conviction that the key in- 
stitution in man’s fight for freedom 
is and will continue to be the free 
university. 

Human beings must be educated 
for freedom. Education for freedom 
is liberal education, and therefore lib- 
eral education for all, and for all of 
life, should be a major goal of free 
universities everywhere throughout 
the world. 


Objective of Liberal 
Education 


The objective of liberal education 
always has been to fit free men to use 
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their freedom well. It follows, there- 
fore that the liberal education of our 
youth and the youth of other coun- 
tries and the continuing liberal edu- 
cation of our adults and the adults of 
other countries are essential if free so- 
cieties are to have all their citizens 
deliberately and consciously make ra- 
tional, responsible choices in the full 
light of alternatives and consequences, 
choosing the good in the best order. 
This is not a new idea. It’s an old 
and cherished idea which, in many 
quarters, has been forgotten. It can- 
not be forgotten in the future because 
too much is at stake if a strong, free 
society of our own and a free world 
for all are the major objectives to be 
pursued and achieved by men who be- 
lieve that all men should be free. 


The freedom of a society, our so- 
ciety, or any other society, can be 


measured by the extent to which each 
person may set and strive for his per- 
sonal goals and take part in setting 
and striving for the goals of the so- 
ciety. This poses the problem of 
freedom: how can a nation of free 
individuals unite in high purpose and 
serve these purposes with dedication 
and effectiveness? The problem is 
particularly grave when that nation 
is the United States—with historic and 
intrinsic significance of its experiment 
in self-government and now with its 
position of world leadership. 


Education for Freedom 


The men most likely to fight in- 
telligently for freedom throughout 
their lives are those men who have 
been educated for freedom, in other 
words, liberally educated men. Con- 
sider, for example, our founding fath- 


ers who were responsible for framing 
the Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 
They were qualified and determined 
to fight for what they believed all 
men should have—freedom. 1 hey 
won, and their victory started a chain 
reaction which spread to other coun- 
tries and, either through revolution 
or secession, brought into being new 
constitutions which today typify the 
free nations of the world. 

One cannot help but wonder what 
might have happened here and in 
other countries of the world, if in- 
stead of men like Jefferson, Franklin, 
Hamilton, and others, our founding 
fathers had been illiberally educated, 
power-lusting men such as Hitler, 
Stalin, and Mussolini. 

It is, however, not enough to have 
liberally educated leaders. In order 
to maintain a constitution such as ours 
and the freedoms it gives us, a liberal- 
ly educated citizenry is also an es- 
sential factor. Cuba, for instance, has 
a constitution which was fashioned 
after ours. It has not been effective 
because, in the opinion of competent 
observers, the majority of Cuban peo- 
ple are so poorly educated that neither 
do they understand it nor do they 
know how to preserve it. Consider 
also other regions of the world, many 
of which are far more underdeveloped 
than Cuba and contain millions and 
millions of hungry, ignorant people. 

This does not mean that we should 
despair. We in the Fund have said 
repeatedly: “Our first necessity is to 
review our faith in the fundamentals 
of freedom. Freedom has not been 
tried and found wanting. It has merely 
been tried and found difficult. Our 
task is not to make it easy, but to 
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make it understood. It can be defend- 
ed and preserved only in the way that 
it can be served and fulfilled— by the 
will and wisdom of free men.” 

Thus as we observe the totalitarian 
tactics which are being imposed on 
the people of other countries, we and 
all other people who wish to be free 
should re-read Hamilton’s classic sen- 
tence in Number 47 of “The Fed- 
eralist”: 

“The accumulation of all powers, 
legislative, executive and judiciary, in 
the same hands, whether of one, a few 
or many, and whether hereditary, self- 
appointed or elected, may justly be pro- 
nounced the very definition of tyranny. 

And so, our Constitution was designed 


specifically to prevent such tyranny. 


The Major Problem 

Now for the purpose of emphasis 
I would like to dwell briefly on the 
major problem which must be faced 


by the vigorous young man who now 
occupies ‘the White House and con- 
sequently the most important position 
of public responsibility in this coun- 
try, and I think it fair to add, in the 
free world. As I dwell on this prob- 
lem let us keep in mind that the 
problems of President Kennedy and 
the next president and the next, are 
our problems—we the people of the 
United States of America whose pub- 
lic responsibility is to improve our- 
selves and our nation through our 
free institutions—political, economic, 
social and educational. For several 
months, I have said that President 
Kennedy’s major problem—and ours 
for years to come—will be the in- 
creasing threat of totalitarianism (or 
call it what you will) and all this en- 
tails. We want to live and let live. 
But, of this there is not a chance. 
President Kennedy and we the people 
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will be hounded constantly by the 
totalitarians, who want all men to 
live the way they want them to live. 

On April 27th, President Kennedy, 
speaking before the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, solemn- 
ly warned that the danger from com- 
munism posed a threat to this coun- 
try that had not ever been exceeded 
even in actual war. “This is a time 
of peace and peril which knows no 
precedent in history,” he said at one 
point. “ the danger has never 
been more clear and its presence never 
more imminent.” 

Our new president is still in the 
process of rounding out his new team 
of men and women, most of whom 
are lay people and who, for the first 
time in their lives, find themselves in 
government, as members of his cab- 
inet and in other key positions, such 
as under secretaries, assistant secre- 
taries, heads of departments, ambas- 
sadors, etc. Many of these men and 
women who will hold some of the 
most important positions of public re- 
sponsibility on earth will, after two, 
three, and in some cases four years or 
more (depending on the outcome of 
the 1964 elections) return to their 
respective occupational pursuits and 
others will take their places. This 
system of fluid leadership which we 
encourage in our country is sound, 
provided that good people who are 
adequately prepared flow through it. 
We can afford only the best—the best 
talent and the best preparation for 
that talent. The kind of preparation 
we cannot afford is that which is be- 
gun “on the job” at the expense of 
dire consequences to the American 
people. Let’s hope, therefore, that 
those selected will, in practice, prove 
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to be wise not only in the ways of 
freedom, but also in the ways of to- 
talitarianism and thus qualified to deal 
with men who manifestly are dedi- 
cated to the dictates of communism. 


At this point let me quote from 
Arnold J. Toynbee’s article which 
appeared this year in the magazine 
section of the New York Times. He 
- began his article by saying, “The cold 
war is a dispute in which the issues 
are disputable. Each side claims to 
be the champion against darkness and 
rejects the identical claims which the 
other side asserts.” He ended his ar- 
ticle by asking a question: “Why are 
the West European peoples on Ameri- 
ca’s side? . . . The answer,” he said, 
“is to be found in a belief that the 
difference between Russia and Ameri- 
ca over the question of spiritual free- 
dom is a difference that matters—and 
matters enormously.” The task, there- 
fore, of the peoples of the free na- 
tions is to help all men understand 
this enormous difference. 


As I said before, “Freedom has not 
been tried and found wanting. It has 
merely been tried and found difficult. 
Our task is not to make it easy, but 
to make it understood.” Freedom is 
a rewarding way of life, giving scope 
for the discovery, development and 
expression of self, bringing the joys of 
participation in great enterprises, and 
the satisfaction of endeavor of 
achievement. It is also a demanding 
way of life, because freedom and re- 
sponsibility are integral. If human be- 
ings are to fulfill themselves in free- 
dom, and if more people are to be 
free, then the more responsible they 
must be. This is an inescapable re- 
quirement. 
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How Educate for Freedom? 


How, then, do we educate for free- 
dom and responsibility? 


As I have indicated earlier, we be- 
gin by turning to our free universi- 
ties and colleges. If the prime respon- 
sibility of our free institutions of high- 
er learning is a concern for the future 
of our society and a free world—and 
{ am convinced that it is—obviously, 
then, because the future, and particu- 
larly the immediate future, and the 
middle-range future, can only be man- 
aged by adults, our universities have a 
pressing responsibility for developing 
continuing education programs which 
will fit our adults and our future 
adults to manage the future well. 


For far too long, in too many of 
our educational institutions, we have 
been overly concerned with educa- 
tion to help people improve their vo- 
cational skills. I am the first to ad- 
mit that we need to educate for first- 
rate specialists. In this respect we 
have done well in the past and we 
will continue to do so in the future. 
But more importantly, in the years to 
come we will need first-rate special- 
ists who also are first-rate generalists 
—by this I mean citizens who primari- 
ly are concerned with man’s fulfill- 
ment of himself beyond his specialty. 
Thus in the future, at all levels of 
education, but particularly in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning, we need 
to give more attention to the educa- 
tion of man first as a free, responsible 
man, and only second as a teacher, 
scientist, doctor, lawyer, businessman, 
etc. In other words, we need to edu- 
cate for excellent specialists who first 
and foremost are liberally educated 
men and women and thus better fitted 
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to fill positions of private and public 
responsibility. 


The Prime Goal 


The prime goal of education should 
be to enlarge man’s capacity as a free 
and responsible man to make wise de- 
cisions in the three roles which in- 
evitably most will play and all of 
which will affect others, namely in 
the home, on the job, and in the com- 
munity—local, state, national, and in- 
ternational. There are, to be sure, 
other goals to be achieved to enable 
this to happen. But ultimately the 
goal is education in action, namely, 
knowledge and understanding trans- 
lated into wise decisions. 

These goals cannot be achieved 
without competent teachers, more of 
whom should be graduates of our lib- 
eral arts colleges and universities. On 
this point, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, 
said last month: “Too many teachers 
do not have a generally liberal educa- 
tion,” . “too many are not edu- 
cated in the subject they teach.” 

A great university is truly a noble 
institution. Consequently, we expect 
it to be manned by men and women 
who themselves strive to be noble, 
and who work with their colleagues 
in extracurricular activities which will 
enable the university to become a 
much greater sphere of influence in 
its community and region and also 
in the nation, and in the international] 
scene. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant has the 
following to say on this subject: 

“We can describe a university, it 
seems to me, as a community of schol- 


ars with a considerable degree of inde- 
pendence and self-government, which is 


concerned with professional education, 
the advancement of knowledge, and the 
general education of the leading citizens. 

“Let me . . . emphasize another role 
of great significance for the nation. I 
refer to intellectual, educational, and 
moral leadership—leadership not only of 
a state, but of an entire section. This 
leadership of a community of scholars, 
like the leadership of an individual, re- 
quires, first, capacity based on expert 
knowledge; second, broad vision; third, 
courage. And of these, the last is by 
no means the least significant. More 
and more I believe that the nation and 
different groups within the nation (geo- 
graphic, social, or economic iy 
must look to the university scholars for 
guidance for handling basic social and 
economic problems. I see the 
American university as leading the way 
in the development of a unified coherent 
culture, the expression of a true de- 
mocracy in a scientific age.” 


The U.S.S.R. Campaign 
in Education 


This year a new university opened 


its doors in Moscow, which will cater 
to students from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. In fact, for the pres- 
ent it will be limited to students from 
these three areas. This university, 
known as The University of Friend- 
ship of Peoples, will offer specialized 
training with all expenses paid to the 
overseas students. Its first-year en- 
rollment is about 500 students. In the 
future, the number will be increased 
to between 3,000 and 4,000 students. 
Successful applicants will receive even 
more generous financial support than 
Soviet students, who will not be al- 
lowed to attend this university. It 
will train engineers, teachers, econ- 
omists, and specialists in agriculture 
and industry in a four-year course. 
Training for a physician’s degree will 
require five years. The age limit for 
applicants will be thirty-five. 
Judging from the observations 
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made by recent visitors to Moscow, 
the university apparently will attempt 
to give representatives of under-de- 
veloped nations a sense of special im- 
portance and identity in Moscow, and 
thus the university is likely to become 
an important factor in the campaign 
of the U.S.S.R. Speaking of this and 
other universities in Russia, Mr. 
Khrushchev—paraphrasing Dr. Conant 
—could say, “I see the Russian Uni- 
versity as leading the way in the de- 
velopment of a unified, coherent cul- 
ture, the expression of true commun- 
ism in a scientific age.” 


Education for Public 
Responsibility 

During the past few months, the 
Fund has completed grant arrange- 
ments with twelve universities for the 
purpose of developing and offering, 


over a period of years, programs in 
depth on the subject of continuing 
liberal education, and more especially 
education for public responsibility. 
In each instance, the Fund grant has 
been matched by the university, thus 
providing a total of over five and a 
half million dollars. Additional grants 
made to national organizations to 
carry out the program in depth, in- 
cluding some matching funds, raise 
this total to over $7,500,000. 

These grants were made with the 
understanding that all institutions and 
organizations involved would con- 
cern themselves with developing new 
educational programs designed pri- 
marily to fit leaders and emerging 
leaders to cope with questions of val- 
ues, ends and means, and their ap- 
propriate relationships; to strengthen 
and sharpen their motivations to as- 
sume public responsibilities; to under- 
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stand and deal effectively with ques- 
tions of public ethics, to understand 
the nature and role of leadership 
in the American society; to un- 
derstand the affairs of other peoples 
and America’s relations with them; 
to understand and be at home in so- 
cial and governmental complexity; 
and to move effectively within the 
shifting boundaries that divide and 
relate private and public interests. 
Furthermore, it was understood that 
both universities and a few national 
organizations would, wherever pos- 
sible, place heavy reliance on the new 
media, particularly educational tele- 
vision. 


Educational T.V. 


In the hands of competent edu- 
cators, these media offer unlimited 
possibilities for the education of 
adults. But at the present time little, 
and in some areas nothing, is known 
about their usefulness. These media, 
particularly educational _ television, 
will make their most valuable con- 
tributions by means of programs de- 
veloped specifically for the education 
of members of organized listening- 
viewing groups. In order to facilitate 
and stimulate experimentation in this 
field, two grants—both matched—have 
been made to Washington University, 
St. Louis, and to the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, 
New York. These total over a mil- 
lion dollars, which will be used to 
enable selected universities and edu- 
cational television and some educa- 
tional radio stations te work in col- 
laboration for the purpose of making 
a major breakthrough in this relative- 
ly unexplored frontier of continuing 

higher education. 


— ‘ 
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The International 
University Council 

Since the announcement of these 
grants, and especially during the past 
few weeks, several presidents of these 
universities and others have decided 
that the time has come to collaborate 
and bring into being an operating 
agency to be known as the Interna- 
tional University Council on Educa- 
tion for Public Responsibility. 

The council would be organized 

for the following purposes: 

(1) To perpetuate and strengthen 

the idea and practice of con- 
tinuing higher education in 
public responsibility. 
To foster the exchange of ideas 
and specific program materials 
and suggestions among the co- 
operating institutions. 


To aim to improve the ofter- 
ings for public responsibility 
for adults in all parts of the 


world, and particularly for 
those who at present are in 
positions of public responsi- 
bility and also for young adults 
who show potential as emerg- 
ing leaders. 

It has been proposed that the coun- 
cil be provided with an adequate 
sum of money, the principal amount 
of which would remain intact (per- 
manently, or for a period of at least 
fifteen years). The Board of Gover- 
nors or Trustees would be made up 
of not more than fifteen presidents 
of universities and colleges who are 
actively engaged in education for pub- 
lic responsibility. Their deans and di- 
rectors of extension would have the 
status of associate members and would 
attend all meetings. New members 
could be elected to the council by 
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vote of the members—membership, 
however, would be open only to chief 
administrative officers of universities 
and colleges engaged in this specific 
educational enterprise. 


Program Interchange 
Committee 


It is estimated that the council 
could quickly increase, over a short 
period of time, to include perhaps 
is many as fifty or more institutions 
of higher learning. It is further pro- 
posed that a Program Interchange 
Committee of deans and directors, 
receiving policy guidance from the 
3oard of Governors, should be 
worked out from inception so that 
simultaneous testing and use of new 
programs can be worked out on sev- , 
eral campuses at the same time. 

Already three presidents have 
agreed to serve as the first chairman, 
vice chairman, and secretary and 
treasurer of the board, which hopes 

hold its first meeting before the 
end of the year. 

To each meeting, the Board of 
Governors would invite key 
from government, business, labor, ag- 
riculture and various voluntary or- 
ganizations so that an exchange of 
ideas can take place concerning the 
ways in which men and women in 
various walks of life can better be 
educated in the ways of freedom. Fur- 
thermore, in due course, and as a by- 
product, there will emerge our real 
and permanent Peace Corps, a Peace 
Corps consisting of mature and com- 
petent university people who will be 
charged with the responsibility for the 
education and over-all preparation of 
our field Peace Corps, the members of 
which ultimately will find themselves 
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in active service in all parts of this 
country and the world. 

The International University Coun- 
cil idea has been discussed in many 
quarters and reactions are highly en- 
couraging. As one man said, “Such 
a network of free universities work- 
ing intimately with a variety of na- 
tional and local organizations could 
become one of the most constructive 
forces for good the world has ever 
known.” 

I will close by quoting John W. 
Gardner, President’ of the Carnegie 
Corporation, who, in his recent book 
entitled Excellence, makes a statement 
which must be heeded: 


“Unfortunately, the conception of in- 
dividual fulfillment and life-long learn- 
ing which animates the commencement 
speaker finds no adequate reflection in 
our social institutions. For too long we 


The College in 


To WHAT EXTENT should a college 
become closely related to local com- 
munity life?* A theoretical and some- 
what elusive answer to this question 
can be a simple declaration: a college 
should be related to its local commun- 
ity to the extent that the institution’s 
educational objectives are served. Al- 
most any observer of higher education 
could agree with such a statement. 
Differences of opinion begin to ap- 
pear, however, when we ask, “What 
kinds of relationships best serve edu- 
cational objectives?” and “To what 
extent do utilitarian values justify 


have paid pious lip service to the idea 

and trifled with it in practice. 

“This way of thinking is long over- 
due for a drastic change. If we believe 
what we profess concerning the worth 
of the individual, then the idea of indi- 
vidual fulfillment within a framework of 
moral purpose must become our deep- 
est concern, our national preoccupation, 
our passion, our obsession.” 

I agree with John Gardner, as I am 
sure all of you do. I hope that you 
also agree with me when I say that 
the free university is the key institu- 
tion in man’s fight for freedom. If, on 
the other hand, any of you believe 
there is some institution other than 
the free university which can be relied 
upon to accept and exert the kind of 
leadership and responsibility essential 
for achieving the goals of freedom 
through men who have been edu- 
cated for freedom, please write me. 


Community Life 


Maurice F. Seay 


Director, Division of Education 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 


close town and gown cooperation?” 

Educational objectives differ widely, 
of course, among the various institu- 
tions of higher education. A com- 
munity college may be designed to 
serve a local community with termi- 
nal curriculums planned to meet the 
specific need of that community. On 
the other hand, a four-year liberal 
arts college may serve a national 
clientele with general education and 
pre-professional curriculums, while a 
university acknowledges a three-fold 
function of instruction, research, and 
field services. Each institution will 


*Paper presented at the Fourteenth National Conference on Higher Education, sponsored 
by the Association for Higher Education, Chicago, March 2, 1959, and published in the 
1959 edition of Current Issues in Higher Education. 
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approach the question of community 
relationships from the standpoint of 
its own purpose and clientele. 

The dividing line between the so- 
called utilitarian values and educa- 
tional values frequently becomes blur- 
red. My observations, however, lead 
me to believe that many current ef- 
forts to relate colleges to their local 
communities are motivated by reasons 
which the faculty members and ad- 
ministrative officers would not classify 
as primarily educational. As a local 
community deteriorates, the college 
or university faces serious problems— 
problems of student and faculty hous- 
ing, problems of police and fire pro- 
tection, problems of schooling and 
welfare, problems of race and social 
classes. Some of our major colleges 
and universities are now fighting the 
battle of community restoration—and 
some acknowledge that this need 
could have been avoided if the insti- 
tutions had not isolated themselves 
from their communities throughout 
the years. Public relations programs 
with the primary aim of greater finan- 
cial support or of favorable legislative 
action bring some colleges close to 
their local communities and cause 
some universities to declare that “the 
state is our campus.” Yet failure to 
halt community deterioration or fail- 
ure to provide the necessary financial 
support can seriously hamper the 
achievement of educational objectives. 


Permit me to present a hypothesis 


for your consideration: that a col- 
lege or university facilitates its edu- 
cational program by a close relation- 
ship with its community—a relation- 
ship which involves the use of many 
community resources in the educative 
process—and this type of relationship 


becomes an effective base upon which 
to build public relations and by which 
community deterioration can be 
avoided. 

The gown and town problem, of 
course, is as old as higher education 
itself, but today the problem is being 
analyzed from some new angles. Baker 
Brownell pulled no punches when 
he said: 


“Behind these three principles of edu- 
cational decay—namely, the postponed 
function, the social vacuum, and the 
divorce from practice—is the basic fail- 
ure which these in their respective ways 
express. That failure is the inability of 
the college to identify itself with a true 
community. In consequence it promotes 
a mobile, rootless life, an urban indif- 
ferentism of mentality, a sterile, gay, 
and as it were, irresponsible biology. 
It promotes a kind of human life that 
is what it is largely because it is a life 
without community, a half life, an ag- 
gregation of specialized fragments of 
life, that has neither spiritual signifi- 
cance nor integrity.”! 

“The removal of higher education from 
the community is deadly. The decay 
of the community, on the one hand, 
and the withdrawal of education into 
abstract modes and patterns of its own, 
on the other, create a division between 
higher education and the community.”? 


With his vigorous criticisms of 
higher education, Brownell offers 
some advice and encouragement: 


“Until the college returns to the com- 
munity and identifies educational ex- 
perience intellectually and spiritually 
with the community life, the disintegra- 
tive tendencies of higher education will 
probably continue. 

“I have described briefly how some of 
the more progressive universities are 
bringing about this identification of the 
culture of the college with that of the 
community. It is an integrative process 
of which they may not be aware, but 
the change goes on. Unquestionably the 
communities can be served in many 
ways by the college. But many persons 
interested in college education are not 
yet aware that the college is critically 
in need of the community and can be 
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served both intellectually and spiritually 
by it . The integration of educational 
experience in the college depends on 


The Role of the Community 


Ordway Tead in the first of the 
John Dewey Society Lectureship 
Series, delivered in February of 1958, 
emphasizes the role of the community 
in the educative process: 


“There is a splendid opportunity in 
most institutions to offer helpful, needed 
community services in which students 
under supervision are encouraged to 
volunteer their share to the advantage 
of the local agencies and with impor- 
tant learning opportunities for the stu- 
dents. 

“Since the study-work alternation pro- 
grams (of which the University of Cin- 
cinnati is one of the oldest examples) 
are not likely to be put into early effect 
in all colleges, this community service 
program can go an appreciable way in 
getting students exposed to the local life 
and institutions in a realistic manner. 
They may thus minimize the town- 
gown separation, and fertilize by virtue 
of concrete contacts the more abstract 
learning experiences of the classroom.”* 


As Ordway Tead would “fertilize 
by virtue of concrete contacts the 
more abstract learning experiences,” I 
would use community resources to 
enrich the educative process. 


In the current scene we have inter- 
esting paradoxes. The teacher is told 
that he should give great emphasis 
to content and then the same voice 
warns him that content very quickly 
becomes obsolete, and because of this 
fact, he is told that more emphasis 
should be placed upon skills of learn- 
ing which will enable the learner to 
secure new content as he needs it in 
his professional or business career. 
The teacher is told that the interna- 
tional situation makes the national in- 
terest in education paramount, and at 
the same time the teacher is warned 
that concentration of power over edu- 
cation and uniformity in education 
are antagonistic to the democratic way 
of life. 

As I re-examine the hypothesis 
which I presented a few moments ago, 


I am still of the opinion that a close 
relationship with its community is de- 
sirable for any institution of higher 
education—educational objectives are 


more effectively achieved. I admit, 
however, that this hypothesis should 
be tested by each individual institu- 
tion and I’m sure that as a result of 
this testing the extent of community 
relationships would vary greatly. 


\Baker Brownell, The College and the Community, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, 
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The Alumni University--- 


Education’s “New Frontier” 


Lowell R. Eklund 


Director, Continuing Education, 


BacK IN THE YEAR 1947 A.D., virtu- 
ally the “middle ages” of adult educa- 
tion history, one of the luminaries 
of the then-nascent profession made 
this very significant statement: 

Sooner or later, some college or uni- 
versity will undertake in a systematic 
fashion, to plan a lifetime program of 
education. It will give to young people 
those basic and_ structural elements 
which best set the pattern for their later 
life. It will then offer a program of 
continued study for its alumni, giving 
them an opportunity to extend, broaden 
and modernize their education through- 
out life, as well as offering them a 
chance to learn the specific things which 
they need to know as they undertake 
new responsibilities. Such an institution, 
when it appears, will have to survive a 
great deal of criticism, ridicule, and ad- 
ministrative problems, but we may hope 
that the force of circumstances will 
eventually make its practice the rule 
rather than the exception so that gradu- 
ally American education will adopt a 
broader base of activity.’ 

In verbalizing his vision, Professor 
Cyril Houle was suggesting the crea- 
tion by universities of an organized 
and systematic program for their post- 
graduates which would provide guid- 
ance and counseling and sequential 
and systematic educational experi- 
ences, both credit and noncredit, tech- 
nical and cultural, throughout their 
productive lifetimes—in short, a true 
\lumni University. 

This intriguing concept should have 
provided both challenge and motiva- 
tion for the universities’ administra- 
tors seeking the means of giving vigor 
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and method to adult education. Here 
was the enunciation of a dream which, 
if imaginatively pursued, could have 
become a most constructive and pres- 
tigious reality in any university’s array 
of important functions. Here was 
the basic guideline, the pattern by 
which odbeniien could become life- 
long, with the university serving as 
the catalyst and principal vehicle to 
this noble end. Here was the blue- 
print from which to build an educa- 
tional program of not just the archaic 
four years, but forty-four years and 
thence into gerontology, if indeed 
gerontology as a field of human con- 
cern would not thereby have been 
rendered obsolete. 


But Houle’s reference to the “ad- 
ministrative problems” incident to this 
development was most prophetic. No- 
where even after fourteen years of 
alleged progress in the field, has this 
patently virtuous idea received more 
than a modicum of acceptance by our 
institutions of higher learning. There 
are some publicized efforts along this 
line but they are without exception 
severely limited in their scope and 
intensity. One can conclude that cer- 
tainly none is worthy of the name: 

“Alumni Univ ersity.’ 


The existing examples of alumni 


educational efforts follow one or a 
combination of the following arrange- 
ments: 


CV 
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a. the traditional postgraduate pro- 
gram of formal courses for those 
whose needs fit—or who will fit their 
needs to, as the case may be—such a 
stereotyped program. 

b. limited, spontaneous, most often 
unrelated, informal programs such as 
conferences and institutes to which 
any and all—not just alumni—are in- 
vited. 

c. the pitifully superficial efforts’ of 
a handful of colleges offering alumni 
programs for a few hours once or 
twice a year usually in connection 
with a homecoming football game, or 
a weekend, or possibly even a week 
or more, but with none affecting more 
than a fraction of one per cent of the 
alumni concerned. 


Alumni Education— 


A Scarce Commodity 


Dean Ernest McMahon of Rutgers 
University, in his recent monograph 


New Directions for Alumni Educa- 
tion, supports the conclusion that 
alumni education as a serious objective 
of universities is a remarkably scarce 
commodity in our academic market 
places. He points out that only one- 
tenth of the eight hundred members 
of the American Alumni Council even 
claim to be involved in any form of 
continuing education for their alumni. 
He then shatters any remaining illus- 
ions by revealing that even the pro- 
grams of this ten per cent are gen- 
erally beclouded with skepticism and 
cynicism as to their real objectives. 
There is a question whether they are 
principally educational or are more 
frequently designed as nostalgia stim- 
ulants for the alumnus in order to 
“increase his likelihood of responding 


generously to annual 


funds.””? 

The most ambitious of the alumni 
education programs is the University 
of Wisconsin’s annual month-long lib- 
eral arts seminar. However, of the 
forty participants in 1959 only twelve 
attended the full month. All other 
recorded instances are of a lesser 
duration such as Yale’s four-day pro- 
gram attended by 1000, Antioch’s 
two-day program and Washington 
University’s one and a half day ses- 
sions—all conducted during the com- 
mencement weeks of the respective 
institutions. 


appeal for 


A few colleges and universities have 
offered short courses, lectures, study- 
discussion events, and_ extension 
courses for alumni. Some, like Michi- 
gan State University, have experi- 
mented with special “home-coming” 
events for alumni of the various col- 
leges of the university during which 
an evening and a few hours of a Sat- 
urday morning before a featured foot- 
ball game are devoted to new devel- 
opments and other concerns of the 
respective professional areas. Seem- 
ingly though, even these small pills of 
academic activity must be coated 
with the sugar of “athletic vulgarity” 
if they are to be palatable. 


Problems and Obstacles 


McMahon goes on to analyze a few 
of the principal problems of alumni 
education and the obstacles to its suc- 
cess. The list includes costs, remote- 
ness of the audience, and the ineffec- 
tiveness of the alumni director as an 
educator. And he points out that the 
pervading concern at all institutions 
continues to be that of poor attend- 
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ance. At Ohio State, for example, 
the alumni program was abandoned 
after only one hundred responded to 
30,000 invitations. 

Thus, numbers of participants seem- 
ingly determine the degree of success 
and, indeed, the very survival of the 
program. For want of a student, the 
program, perhaps even an adult divi- 
sion, could be lost as university 
alumni, although rapidly increasing in 
gross numbers, fail to respond to their 
alma mater’s call to education — the 
stuff by which as Immanuel Kant de- 
clared, “Man becomes man.” 

The consequential and searching 
question for every adult educator, 
which should also be of great concern 
to university faculties and administra- 
tors, is why university alumni—those 
blessed with the maximum exposure to 
and opportunity for education — are 
apathetic to the crucial process of 
continuing their education. 


Social Psychologist’s Answer 


The social psychologist would prob- 
ably give us a ready answer to the 
effect that alumni are not adequately 
motivated. They simply fail to iden- 
tify an adequate degree of personal 
advantage in such behavior to pro- 
voke an affirmative response. They 
are obviously unaware of the vital 
stake which is theirs in the cause of 
lifelong learning, of taking time away 
from social and practical pursuits to 
go back, or go on, to school once 
they have graduated. 

Yet as we reflect on this we must 
observe that quite paradoxically these 
same university graduates as a group 
were unswerving and deliberate in 
their efforts to complete the educa- 
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tional hierarchy traditional to our cul- 
ture. The great majority never fal- 
tered in their desire, intent, and de- 
termination to go on to high school 
out of junior high and to pursue a 
college education after high school. 
Our society has so ordered and ar- 
ranged our educational customs that 
virtually all of our youngsters com- 
plete junior high, a majority complete 
high school, and well over a third go 
on to college. But here suddenly the 
theretofore assumed continuum that 
had been the educational process 
comes, to a halt. Except for the occa- 
sional graduate student, our youth and 
young adults are almost entirely inno- 
cent of any intent or need to pursue 
further education on an organized 
systematic basis, once they have grad- 
uated from college. 

Thus, the thirst for a “higher edu- 
cation” so prevalent in our youth is 
ostensibly satiated upon completion 
of an archaic and arbitrary four years 
of college of which eternal omnis- 
cience is seemingly the implicit con- 
sequence. 

The crucial education of Ameri- 
cans is thus effectively terminated just 
as they reach the most critical and 
responsible phase of life, just as they 
become voting citizens, professional 
workers, and aspiring parents. They 
approach the most vital responsibili- 
ties of their lives with an education 
which will shortly become obsolete 
and with little if any awareness of the 
essentiality of continuing their edu- 
cation if they are to achieve an opti- 
mum degree of their potential. 

Our society, by custom and tradi- 
tion and by nourishing a truncated 
educational system, abandons its fledg- 
lings just as they begin to apply the 
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theories of sixteen years of academic 
cramming. And with the exception 
of the unique, intuitive individual who 
recognizes early the need for lifelong 
learning, they are generally left to 
stumble upon this precious awareness 
after the fact—after they are embar- 
rassed into insecurity or, out of ignor- 
ance, commit or omit an act which 
reveals, perhaps tragically late, that 
their education was inadequate for an 
effective performance of their lead 
roles in the drama of adult life. 

It is truly incredible, as C. Scott 
Fletcher declares, that Americans 
should think that one “can leave off 
systematic learning just when he be- 
gins to assume mature responsibili- 
ties.”* Yet this is the prevalent con- 
dition growing out of our antiquated 
attitude toward the educational pro- 
cess. 


Our Failures 


And as we seek to fix responsibility 
for this passé and dangerous condi- 
tion we cannot absolve our universi- 
ties and colleges. These revered in- 
stitutions of higher learning are repre- 
hensible on at least two major counts. 
First they fail to imbue their under- 
graduates with a commitment to the 
urgent need for intensive and exten- 
sive continuing education. Second, 
they fail to provide adequate, syste- 
matic, and sequential programs to 
meet these continuing needs in educa- 
tion once their charges have gradu- 
ated. 

Universities generally are caught up 
in a preoccupation with the educa- 
tion of adolescents and the occasional 
graduate student. They not only ig- 
nore their responsibility for additional 
education of their adult alumni, but 


they compound the problem by fail- 
ing to promote the awareness of one 
of the central objectives of any learn- 
ing experience: the need for still fur- 
ther education. Very exceptional is 
the professor who explicitly counsels 
the impressionistic adolescent toward 
this important reality. Instead the stu- 
dent is oriented by nature, parental 
influence, economic pressures, and 
most indefensibly, by the traditional 
faculty toward the goal of educational 
satiation in the remarkably uniform 
(for most all callings and needs) pe- 
riod of four years. He can scarcely 
be expected to recognize the danger- 
ous fallacy in this attitude himself 
when on every hand he hears of “com- 
pleting” one’s education, of “termi- 
nal” programs and degrees, of “gradu- 
ation” and of “getting out of college.” 
More often than not, no one has ever 
told him, let alone “taught” him, that 
college is just another phase of his 
education, of his learning process, 
which can never be concluded or even 
interrupted—for to the degree that it 
is, his achievement will be limited by 
just that much. As important an atti- 
tude as this and one which would be 
easily educable is seemingly left to the 
vague and vain hope that its realiza- 
tion will come about through the im- 
plicit condition of learning or through 
intuition. 


The Solution 


The solution of this problem is both 
apparent and feasible. First, a univer- 
sity should deliberately imbue its stu- 
dents with the conviction that their 


educational needs are coterminous 
with life itself. This may require a 
bit of objective yet wholesome self- 
evaluation on the university’s part as 
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to the real value and desirability of 
the traditional four years’ curriculum. 
Universities should acknowledge that 
they cannot purport to teach answers 
to questions to be encountered by 
their graduates five or ten years into 
the tanants, The questions themselves 
are unpredictable to say nothing of 
the answers. 

It must also be recognized by the 
university and appreciated by the stu- 
dent that the major portion of the 
student’s productive learning is going 
to take place not during his four year 
residency but during the long years 
that will follow his departure from the 
cloistered campus. 


Commencement of Education 


This realization should be deliber- 
ately and purposefully instilled in the 
university student during his under- 
graduate period, It should not be left 
to osmosis and instinct. Here Houle 
again, although in another document, 
furnishes the proper cue in his ad- 
monishment that the student “should 
not wait until his graduation exercises 
to be told that he is merely at the 
commencement of his education. At 
that time his mind may very well be 
on other things. From the moment a 
student registers as a freshman, he 
should be made aware of the pervad- 
ing belief of the faculty that it is pre- 
paring him for a long life of continu- 
ing education.”* 

This must become a common, overt, 
and obligatory function of universi- 
ties. There may have been a time 
during our early history when higher 
education was restricted to the elite, 
that leisure and scholarship combined 
to produce the active realization of 
the infinite need for learning on the 


part of the few who were so blessed. 
However, the experience of time has 
repudiated the argument that a “‘sound 
education” will automatically moti- 
vate all students to a lifetime of aca- 
demic pursuit. One might contend 
that the “sound education” is not 
therefore sound enough, and this may 


be so. But actual conditions reveal 


the unhappy fact that instances of 
systematic continuation of education 
after graduation are rare and isolated. 


Obligation of Universities 

Universities can no longer in good 
conscience sidestep the obligation 
which these conditions impose, i.e., to 
stimulate an awareness of the need 
and to provide the means to meet it. 
Conceivably, one of~the university’s 
most significant contributions to the 
education of society would be to make 
it aware of how inadequate a conven- 
tional university education really is, 
acknowledging that it provides only a 
basic foundation for future learning— 
learning that must be both lifelong 
and lifewide in its dimensions if maxi- 
mum personal and professional prog- 
ress is to be achieved. 

Such an admission by universities 
would help us avoid what John Mason 
Brown describes as part of the Ameri- 
can myth by which “we expect the 
skin of a dead sheep to keep the mind 
alive forever.” 

In short, educators should deliber- 
ately educate the uneducated to the 
long term need for education. This 
process should, of course, start in the 
home and be reinforced systematically 
through the primary, secondary, and 
collegiate phases. The earlier the pro- 
cess starts, the more effective the re- 
sult. However, the fact that parents 
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and public schools are not doing their 
part in this cause does not void the 
obligation for universities. Indeed it 
increases the onus. Universities be- 
come the “last line of defense” and 
thus acquire the major degree of re- 
sponsibility for the goals’ achieve- 
ment. The buck can be passed no 
further. 

By assuming this responsibility, uni- 
versities would be taking the first of 
two major measures necessary to the 
elimination of discontinued education 
on the part of their alumni. 


The Alumni University 


The second phase of the responsi- 
bility incumbent upon the university 
is to provide its alumni with syste- 
matic educational opportunities. Once 
its graduates have been made aware 
of the need for lifelong learning, uni- 


versities must be prepared to serve this 
need by furnishing educational re- 
sources and experiences on a syste- 
matic, organized and sequential basis; 
in short, by literally creating an 
Alumni University. 

Beginning with the student’s pre- 
commencement orientation toward 
continued education, his postgradu- 
ate program should be designed and 
projected so that the transition into 
it becomes a logical, natural, and sys- 
tematic one. He should see the alumni 
university phase of his education as a 
normal and necessary progression in 
the educational process, as normal a 
step as that which he took from high 
school to college. The only practical 
difference would be that he would 
now divide his time between profes- 
sional and academic pursuits rather 
than spend all of his time in the class- 
room. In effect he could look upon 


this arrangement as being loosely simi- 
lar to that of a cooperative education 
program, combining both the prac- 
tical and the academic as one supple- 
ments the other. From the Alumni 
University he would acquire the ad- 
vanced learning necessary to fill the 
voids of his past education and to ex- 
tend his knowledge into those areas 
which his new responsibilities and 
which new developments in his pro- 
fession have created. 

His education would normally be 
a joint effort between the university 
and the employing agency. Through 
a specialized and expert system of 
counseling and guidance the two in- 
stitutions would collaborate in creat- 
ing the educational experiences which 
would maximize his professional prog- 
ress and effectiveness. The universi- 
ty’s role would be to serve as both a 
catalyst to academic action and as a 
resource for the necessary instruc- 
tion. Above all, it would encourage 
the systematic and sequential pursuit 
of education with emphasis on plan- 
ning in advance of need so that there 
would be a minimum amount of lost 
time and opportunities. The current- 
y prevailing method of haphazard, 
episodic, ephemeral postgraduate ed- 
ucational effort would be replaced 
with progressive programs deliberate- 
ly forecast, designed, and provided on 
a timely schedule as appropriate to 
the needs and interests of the student. 


“Career Management” 
Program 

This concept of organized lifelong 
education is not novel and untried by 
any means. The plan has been prac- 
ticed and refined with distinct and 
unqualified success by our country’s 
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armed forces. There it is referred to 
most appropriately as the “career 
management” program. Under this 
arrangement fledgling officers, typi- 
cally graduates of the respective acad- 
emies, are carefully guided and co- 
ordinated through a thirty-year pro- 
gram of selected and required educa- 
tional and practical experiences which 
have been determined to be generally 
the most effective in the enhancement 
of an officer’s professional progress. 
Officers are systematically rotated be- 
tween troop and staff duty for opti- 
mum practical training and are period- 
ically assigned to appropriate service 
schools. 

A typical West Point second lieu- 
tenant for example would first serve 
for a period as a platoon officer or 
possibly commander. He would then 
attend a company-grade officers’ 


school which would prepare him for 


company-level responsibilities. After 
another tour of troop duty at that 
level he would be assigned to field- 
grade officers’ school followed by 
more troop or possibly staff duty at 
the battalion or regimental level. At 
some point between his eighth and 
twelfth year of service he would be 
assigned to the Army Staff College 
where he would learn the science of 
staff duty at the Division and Army 
level. After another few years of ap- 
propriate duty he would become el- 
igible for the Army War College 
and/or the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege where he would learn the strate- 
gy and tactics of the other services. 
Finally his academic assignments 
would be capped by appointment to 
the National War College where the 
entire Federal Government brings to- 
gether its selected personnel to study 


comprehensively the economics, pol- 
itics, and strategy of all-out war. 

In each successive assignment the 
officer engages in a progressively and 
increasingly complex educational ex- 
perience. These schooling assignments 
are, with some limited exceptions, re- 
quired of all officers who qualify and 
indeed are highly coveted as choice 
and distinctive professional opportuni- 
ties. 

Throughout his career the military 
officer also participates in innumer- 
able special educational projects such 
as war games, command post exer- 
cises (simulated on maps), maneuvers, 
refresher and special courses, etc. He 
may have opportunity to take a mas- 
ter’s or doctoral program in a “civil- 
ian” institution. Many take intensive 
language courses and area study 
courses in preparation for foreign 
duty. Skill courses are continuous in 
an officer’s life, as he is' expected to 
keep up with the tools of his trade, 
and his required Field and Technical 
Manual reading is most extensive. He 
never ceases being a student. 


This then is the prototype of the 
proposed Alumni University. It may 
be contended, of course, that the con- 
ditions of military life in this respect 
are significantly different from those 
of the unregimented circumstances of 
the non-military and are thus unique- 
ly favorable to such a systematic pro- 
gram. However, upon analysis it be- 
comes apparent that professional per- 
sonnel experience a substantial degree 
of control and even coercion by their 
management.’ Very few enjoy the 
economic independence necessary to 
enable them to disregard with im- 
punity the “desires” or “interests” of 
their employers in their professional 
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competence and progress. Thus it can 
be argued that a strong parallel be- 
tween military and industrial condi- 
tions in this respect does exist, and 
that “career management” in indus- 
try is not only feasible but would 
generally be looked upon as a most 
desirable and benevolent activity. In 
any event, this proposal assumes the 
similarity; and to the extent that the 
pattern ‘could be applied, the alumni 
university idea would be advanced. 
The basic methodology is not new; 
its extension and applic ation to the 
“civilian” professions is the novel fac- 
tor. Yet the logic of such a develop- 
ment seems most apparent. 


Curriculum 


All methods and designs of educa- 
tional programs would be embodied 
in the alumni university curriculum. 


The university and the employing 
agency would merge their resources 
to provide or supplement the educa- 


tional and practical 
needed by the “student.” The univer- 
sity would provide some, industry 
some, and some would be pursued by 
the individual alone or from other 
sources, such as great books and great 
decisions discussion groups, church 
and museum programs, theaters, TV 
and radio. The diligent alumni uni- 
versity student would participate in 
most every form of program, includ- 
ing formal courses leading to ad- 
vanced degrees, informal (non-cred- 
it) courses, weekend workshops, in- 
plant seminars, inter-professional en- 
counters, conferences, institutes, 
workshops, self-study, tutorials, re- 
search projects, correspondence cour- 
ses, etc. But they would be organized 
and integrated into a systematic mos- 


experiences 


aic of the continuing education “cur- 
riculum” of the alumnus. 

Again, the only novel character- 
istics of this plan are greater system- 
atization and intensification of oppor- 
tunities for learning—opportunities 
which currently exist but are usually 
available and undertaken on a very 
transitory basis. 

Under the proposed Alumni Uni- 
versity, the engineering graduate, for 
example, could look forward to his 
professional goal of research scientist, 
or project innovator, or managerial 
executive, or some other ultimate po- 
sition and pursue recommended pro- 
grams of education and experience 
which would best prepare him for 
it. Assuming an aspiration for even- 
tual managerial work, he could start 
by taking a formal graduate program 
in business administration leading to 
the Master’s Degree, foilowed or sup- 
plemented by in-service programs 
provided by his company for educa- 
tion in the specifics of his organiza- 
tion’s interests. He would keep 
abreast of professional developments 
in the engineering field through fre- 
quent and systematic participation in 
“new developments” seminars pro- 
vided annually or biennially. He could 
begin to expand his skill and knowl- 
edge in the field of accounting and 
fiscal controllership, personnel man- 
agement and supervisory techniques, 
and similar concerns at the middle- 
management level. Later he would 
pursue special “executive develop- 
ment” programs to include such mat- 
ters as organizational theory and phi- 
losophy; appreciation and knowledge 
of other professional elements of the 
company; corporate finance; local, na- 
tional, and world economics and 
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trade; public relations; labor and in- 
dustrial relations; marketing and 
transportation. ‘These are only sug- 
gestive, of course, and it is acknowl- 
edged that such examples do currently 
exist as elements of many develop- 
mental programs of industry. But 
rarely if at all, are they designed as 
a systematic curriculum with the im- 
plicit expectation of general partici- 
pation, and virtually nowhere are they 
considered a normal extension of 
the formal pregraduation educational 
‘spectrum. 


The Humanities 


Finally, and before the champions 
of the liberal arts charge that the 
humanities, so indispensable to one’s 
education, have been overlooked, let 
them be reassured. The Alumni Uni- 
versity would give particular empha- 
sis to the development of man as a 
man and not just as a money-maker. 
Thus throughout the lifetime educa- 
tion of the student, the fields of music, 
literature, art, as well as the more 
specific and educable attributes neces- 
sary to effective performance of the 
enlightened citizen and capable par- 
ent, would be constantly interspersed. 


The Sceptics Question 


Now let us consider some of the 
specific questions or reservations en- 
tertained by the skeptics or agnostics 
of the concept of the Alumni Univer- 
sity. 

1. Would not most alumni norm- 
ally move to geographical points too 
remote for the continuous participa- 
tion this plan envisages? 

Many of them will, of course. How- 
ever, the urban and regional universi- 
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ties could expect substantial numbers 
of their alumni to continue to reside 
and work within commuting distance 
of the university. And even if this 
involves only five to ten percent, the 
potential is still great. Also as the 
concept becomes generally accepted 
and practiced across the country, 
transients could be readily integrated 
into the programs of other universi- 
ties much as undergraduates transfer 
from one institution to another. 

2. Would business and industry re- 
spond and cooperate in such a pro- 
gram? 

To most executives the concept is 
patently desirable, but they acknowl- 
edge that it would require a modest 
revolution in their orientation. How- 
ever, it would be no greater an ad- 
justment than that required of the 
traditional university administrator in 
revising his sense of responsibility for 
alumni education. Generally, business 
and industry are very desirous of co- 
operation with universities in develop- 
ing and supporting programs essen- 
tial to the professional growth and 
improvement of their employees. Cur- 
rently, many provide tuition subsidy 
or refund opportunities and some even 
permit educational sabbaticals. It 
would thus seem that large scale co- 
operative relationships with business 
and industry in post-graduate pro- 
grams Ww ould be more suited to their 
needs than are the numerous current 
cooperative programs at the under- 
graduate level. 

It would also seem likely that if 
corporations are willing to invest great 
amounts of money in general scholar- 
ship and direct support programs of 
various colleges in which they have 
virtually no direct influence and from 
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which they receive little direct bene- 
fit, they would be readily disposed to 
the support of systematic continuing 
educational opportunities for their 
own key employees whose increased 
competence, technically and cultur- 
ally, would accrue directly to the 
benefit of the corporation itself. In 
addition, corporations could realize 
tremendous public relations value in 
such a program as well as provide a 
most appealing feature to the gradu- 
ating senior whom the company is 
hopeful of recruiting into its profes- 
sional force. 

All in all, it would seem that busi- 
ness and industry could recognize 
considerable advantage in the devel- 
opment of and participation in the 
Alumni University. 

3. Does not the scope of this pro- 
posal exceed the responsibility and 
obligation of a university? 

This is principally a question of phi- 
losophy. If not the university—who? 
Industry? Churches? Libraries? 
Armed Forces? Social service agen- 
cies? Professional societies? Public 
schools? 


Responsibility of Universities 


There is more to be done than all 
these agencies can accomplish in con- 
cert. It is submitted that until relieved 
of it, universities have an inherent re- 
sponsibility for advancing the educa- 
tional process and the cultural level of 
society. Universities should assume 
an implicit obligation to provide the 
maximum in resources and opportuni- 
ties for this purpose and also to cata- 
lyze and promote education as a func- 
tion of other agencies to the extent 
that is compatible with their purposes, 
objectives, and competencies. Finally 


a university should assume leadership 
responsibility in the coordination of 
the various educational programs avail- 
able so that individual members of our 
society can benefit through the maxi- 
mum in opportunity and in compre- 
hensiveness of programming in adult 
education. The Alumni University, 
with its great potential for systematic 
integration of all educational elements 
of the community as they bear on the 
professional and personal educational 
needs of the alumni, is manifestly an 
effective method of fulfilling a major 
portion of this responsibility. 

4. Is not systematic programming at 
the postgraduate level undemocratic 
and regimenting in its effect? 

An affirmative reply would truly be 
begging the question. It is too easy 
for free societies to protest and ra- 
tionalize slip-shod, ineffectual, and 
mediocre standards on the grounds 
that such behavior is an individual’s 
privilege. This, of course, is a most 
hazardous fallacy. Mediocrity is the 
breeding ground of slavery. Freedom 
will endure only so long as we sup- 
port what analysts have called “an 
express insistence upon quality and 
distinction.” Universities and their 
faculties cannot avoid the conclusion 
that systematic education at the post- 
graduate level is patently desirable if 
not imperative. We structure and 
“dictate” curriculuni patterns through- 
out our present educational system; 
why should not this process be con- 
tinued into the ensuing academic life 
of every person to the maximum ex- 
tent possible? Doctors are not per- 
missive in prescribing the regimen to 
cure an illness. Professional educa- 
tors abdicate the responsibility of their 
expertise if they advocate complete 
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self-determinism in the education of 
adults. 

5. Is not the Alumni University 
concept visionary and impractical? 

If it is idealistic in the context of 
what is appropriate to university func- 
tions, there is probably no more con- 
clusive argument in its behalf. Here 
again the pivotal element is that of 
institutional philosophy. If the uni- 
versity accepts the responsibility basic 
to this entire program, the concept 
advances a feasible and most effective 
means of carrying out such respon- 
sibility. Impracticality and idealism 
are problem factors only to the degree 
to which the concept is to be sup- 
ported and implemented—the extent 
of the effort and vigor which the uni- 
versity will put forth in its behalf. 

A recent statement by Earl Mc- 
Grath on the subject of university 
continuing education has direct appli- 
cation to this point. “Idealism,” he 
said, “is the delicate and perishable 
stuff of which universities are made. 
If this vision of the mission of univer- 
sities is ever clouded by outmoded 


practice of obscured indifference to 
the emerging needs of a dynamic so- 
ciety, the culture of which they are a 
part may persist for a time, but it will 
be moribund.’*® 

It is submitted that the Alumni 
University is one of the most obvious 
and urgent “emerging needs” of our 
“dynamic society.” 


The Epilogue 


In final documentary support of this 
argument, I turn again to Dr. Houle; 
in fact his words furnish a most fitting 
epilogue to this entire panegyric in 
behalf of the Alumni University: 


“Most of us would believe that uni- 
versities ought to be pioneering. They 
ought not just to do the easy things, but 
they ought to use the special talent they 
possess in order to develop and extend 
the field of adult education.”? 


The Alumni University proposition 
constitutes a challenging dimension 
for our institutions of higher learning 
which if effectively met could give 
real substance to the dream of a truly 
universal education—one that is both 
lifelong and lifewide. 


1Cyril O. Houle, “Community Educational Services as an Emerging Function of Higher 
Education,” The Community Responsibilities of Institutions of Higher Learning, University 
of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 10. 

2Ernest E. McMahon, New Directions for Alumni Education for the College Graduate, 
Chicago, 1960, p. 3. 

3C. Scott Fletcher, Address, “The Great Awakening,” Detroit, May 22, 1958. 

4Cyril O. Houle, “Education for Adult Leadership,’ Address at Inauguration Exercises, 
University of Pittsburgh, May 10, 1957. 

In support, see William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1956. 

6Earl J. McGrath, Address, “The Emerging Functions of an Urban State University,” De- 
troit, May 23, 1958. 

7Cyril O. Houle, Address, “The Effective Design of University Adult Education Activities,” 
East Lansing, Michigan, June 17, 1958. 


Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults 


A. A. Liveright 
Director, CSLEA, Chicago 


In its last round of grants prior to dissolution, the Fund for Adult 
Education made generous provisions for the continuation of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults. Necessarily the support 
was at a reduced scale. The Center staff devoted more than a year to a 
careful consideration of the crucial aspects of this program which should 
be continued under a reduced budget. University administrators af adult 
education were consulted at all points. With this statement, originally 
made to all Association of University Evening Colleges and N: ational Uni- 
versity Extension Association deans and directors and others with whom 


the Center works directly, 
the Center’s decisions 
will take. 


Director A. A. Liveright shares with the field 
regarding the directions the new core 


Although the Center works primarily with higher education, it has 
made contributions to many segments of adult education, and we be- 
lieve this memorandum will be of interest to readers of Adult Education. 


program 


SLIGHTLY MORE THAN a year ago, we 
reported to the field that a special 
Board-Staff Committee was reviewing 
the program and activities of the Cen- 
ter in the light of the forthcoming 
termination of the Fund for Adult 
Education. At that time we shared 
with you some of the preliminary 
thinking of this committee and asked 
you to fill out a questionnaire to let 
us know to what extent you concur- 
red in our ideas about future Center 
direction and emphasis. 

Based on the thinking of this Board- 
Staff Committee and the very gen- 
eral concurrence evidenced by the 
deans and directors who responded 
to the questionnaire, a request was 
made to the Fund for a five-year 
grant. This proposal embodied the 


ideas with respect to direction and 
program emphasis developed by the 
special committee. 

In December of 1960, the Board of 
the Fund approved a grant for four 
years to the Center at an annual level 
of $150,000. This action was directly 
in line with the proposals presented 
by the Board of the Center, except 
that the grant was for a four-year 
rather than a five-year period. As far 
as the core activities of the Center 
are concerned, we must, therefore, 
operate at a level of $150,000 a year 
as compared to a basic budget of 
$247,000 for the years 1960 and 1961. 
Obviously, this necessitates reductions 
in certain Center activities. 

Since notification of the final Fund 
grant, a special Board-Staff Commit- 
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tee has been at work at the task 
determining what the Center pro- 
gram and budget should be and what 
activities must be cut or eliminated 
for the years 1962 through 1965. The 
recommendations of this committee 
were approved by the Center Board 
as a whole at its meeting in March, 
1961. 

The purpose of this memorandum 
is to share with you the decisions 
made by the Board and to suggest 
how these decisions will affect the 
operations of the Center in the years 
ahead. (A final note will deal with 
other income, beyond the basic grant, 
and how this will affect Center ac- 
tivities. ) 


Program Emphasis 
and Direction 


Reductions in the Center budget 
and the resultant reduction in certain 
Center activities were carried out so 
that they reflect agreements arrived at 
last year concerning the program em- 
phasis and direction of the Center in 
the four years ahead. 

Underlying the consideration of 
Center activity was the agreement 
that the basic objective of the Center 
would remain unchanged. This ob- 
jective is, “to help American higher 
education develop greater effective- 
ness and a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility for the liberal education of 
adults.” 

Based on the recommendations of 
the Board-Staff Committee and com- 
munications with the field, it was 
agreed that, consistent with the ob- 
jective, the Center should concentrate 
on two major kinds of activities: 

1. The development and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge about univer- 


sity liberal adult education. 

2. Influencing leadership attitudes and 
activities in universities in the di- 
rection of liberal adult education. 

To implement these two major em- 

phases, it was further agreed that: 


The Center must maintain active com- 
munication with the field with respect to 
these two major aims through continu- 
ation of publications, clearinghouse, and 
field visits and consultation. 


With respect to each of these core 
activities outlined, it was necessary to 
further clarify what was meant by 
these activities and to establish pri- 
orities with respect to tasks to be per- 
formed within these core activities. 
In this connection, the following 
recommendations were approved by 
the board: 
I. Development and Dissemination of 
Knowledge 
A. The Center shall give highest 
priority to: 

1. Studies concerned with un- 
derstanding factors related 
to conditions for adult learn- 
ing and especially to opti- 
mum conditions for adult 
learning as related to the 
goals of adult education. 
Secondary goals in this area 
are: (a) studies of differ- 
ences between adults and 
younger students, and (b) 
studies of variations in learn- 
ing achievement among 

adults. 


tw 


. Studies of appropriate insti- 
tutional and curricular forms 
for higher adult education 
and especially to the study 
of embryo forms now in ex- 
istence or the experimenta- 
tion with models for possible 
forms (by this we mean new 
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or different ways to organize 
educational experiences so 
they are more appropriate 
for the needs of adults). 

B. The Center shall give medium 
priority to: 

1. The role of the university in 
liberal education for adults— 
by this we mean ways to 
improve university support 
for liberal adult education. 

. Goals and objectives for uni- 
versity liberal education for 
adults with special emphasis 
on clarification of the dif- 
ference and relation between 
continuing and preparatory 
education—that is, clarifica- 
tion regarding the distinc- 
tiveness of continuing edu- 
cation. 

C. The Center shall, insofar as staff 
and time permit, also concern 
itself with: 

1. Methods for reaching adults 
with university programs in 
liberal education. 

2. Effective teaching of adults. 

Il. Influencing Leadership Attitudes 
and Activities 

A. The Center’s targets for leader- 
ship development shall be: 

1. Administrative officers of 
university adult education. 
Key persons in higher edu- 
cation associations (NUEA, 
AVEC, Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, 
AAC, etc.) 

B. The Center shall place highest 
priority on the development of 
increased skill and competence 
in dealing with: 

1. Defining objectives. 

2. Developing curricula. 


3. Faculty training. 

4. Faculty involvement in plan- 
ing enterprises. 

C. The Center shall place medium 
priority on: 

1. Increased commitment to 
university liberal adult edu- 
cation. This commitment 
shall be reflected in the staff, 
budget, and discussion relat- 
ed to the liberal education 
of adults. 

. Greater understanding of 
(a) the role of the univer- 
sity in liberal adult educa- 
tion, (b) the meanings of 
liberal adult education, (c) 
philosophical bases for liberal 
adult education. 


Revised Budget 


The grant of $150,000 a year for 
the years 1962 through 1965 repre- 
sents an annual reduction of 42 per 
cent in funds available for core op- 
erations. This reduction has been car- 
ried out in the following manner. 

Since it was determined to keep 
the Center office in its present loca- 
tion, only minor reductions in the 
administrative budget were possible 
(about 8 per cent). 

Major reduction in the operations 
budget (amounting to 30 per cent) 
was accounted for by reductions in 
staff. (This reduction in personnel 
amounts to 39 per cent budgetary re- 
duction from 1960 to 1962.) The 
professional staff in 1960 consisted of 
the following: director; two assistant 
directors; three staff associates; three 
staff assistants; the Clearinghouse 
staff, and research assistants involved 
in special research activities. The core 
professional staff provided for under 
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the $150,000 budget consists of the 
director, one assistant director, two 
staff associates, Clearinghouse staff, 
and one research associate. 

The budget for curriculum and 
teaching, which ‘provides for experi- 
mental programs and for small grants 
to the field, has been drastically re- 
duced (approximately 59 per cent). 
It is hoped that through publications, 
Clearinghouse, field work and consul- 
tation, CSLEA staff will continue to 
be active in cooperating with institu- 
tions in the field in the area of cur- 
riculum and teaching. 

In the area of climate and leader- 
ship development, major decreases 
(amounting to 50 per cent) are ac- 
counted for by tapering grants to the 
Newsletters, a slightly reduced budget 
for the Leadership ‘Conference, and 
reductions in funds available for spe- 
cial meetings and conferences. 

Reductions in publications and 
field work and consultation amount 
to about 23 per cent, but it is hoped 
that some of this reduction can be 
recouped through charges to the field. 

As a result of the reduced budget 
and of policies approved at the March, 
1961, meeting of the Board, the fol- 
lowing changes in field policy of the 
Center will be put into effect begin- 
ning July 1, 1961. 


Grants to Institutions for 
Curriculum and Teaching 


The funds available for curriculum 
and teaching development will be 
used for the following purposes: 

1. For small grants to institutions 
which will undertake to test, ex- 
periment with, and demonstrate 
programs, projects, and activities 
in the field of liberal education 


for adults which are directly re- 
lated to the core activity and pro- 
gram of the Center. Such grants 
will be made in situations where 
a program has been initiated by 
the Center and institutions in the 
field| have been invited to co- 
operate or where an institution 
develops a program or project 
which is so directly related to 
major concerns and interests of 
the Center that it will be consis- 
tent with Center directions to 
make a grant for the program. 

. For conferences and meetings to 
further activity in program and 
project areas directly related to 
the key concerns and core con- 
tent of the Center. 

. For travel and consultation which 
is directly concerned with such 
projects and programs. 

In other words, in the future, the 
funds allocated for the purpose of ex- 
perimentation and development will 
be expended primarily for programs 
and projects which reflect directly the 
Center core program rather than be- 
ing used for a variety of programs 
w hich, although they may be inter- 
esting and imaginative, do not direct- 
ly reflect the major program interests 
of the Center. It is obvious that, in 
this way, a limited amount of money 
will go further and produce a greater 
impact—in the direction of Center in- 
terests—than if such funds were dis- 
tributed over a number of unrelated 
programs, conferences, or meetings. 


Funds for Climate and 
Leadership Development 


Budget available for climate and 
leadership development will be dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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$3,000 will be used toward the 
continuation of a Leadership Con- 
ference. It is anticipated that, in 
addition, AUEC and NUEA will 
continue to contribute $500 each 
toward this event. With a mini- 
mum allocation of $4,000 the 
budget for the conference would 
be as follows: 


Hotel accommodations 
and meals for 40 persons 
(20 each from AUEC 
and NUEA) 

CSLEA conference ex- 
penses 

Travel subsidy for those 
without available funds 


$2,000 
1,000 


1,000 


$4,000 


The balance will be devoted to 
the leadership programs as out- 
lined in Section II. It may include 
regional activities considering a 
special problem, or functional ac- 
tivities to improve competence 
of leaders in research, conferences 
and institutes, etc. The joint par- 
ticipation of NUEA and AVEC 
members will be strongly encour- 
aged. 

During the years 1962 and 1963, 
the pattern of distribution out- 
lined above will be modified as 
follows to permit the gradual 
(rather 
drawal of funds for support of 
AUEC and NUEA Newsletters. 
In 1962, $2,000 will be available 
for Newsletters. In 1963, $1,000 
will be allocated for this purpose. 
During 1964 and 1965 no funds 
will be allocated for this purpose. 
Funds allocated to the Newslet- 
ters in 1962 and 1963 will be se- 


than immediate) with- 


cured through a reduction in the 


money available for the Leader- 
ship Conference and for regional, 
committee, and divisional meet- 
ings as outlined above. 


Funds for General Field 
Work and Consultation 


By 1962, the amount of 
available for field work and consul- 
tation will have been reduced by al- 
most one-third. It is felt that a defi- 
nite allocation of funds is necessary 
to permit the Center, through field 
visits and consultation, to keep abreast 
of developments in the field, and to 
transmit the results of these visits to 
the rest of the field. 


money 


It is the Center’s intention to focus 
its efforts on serving those institutions 
with field consultation which are en- 
gaged in new and experimental pro- 
orams in the field of liberal education 
or adults, insofar as the budget and 
staff time permit. Such consultation 
will be limited to areas in which Cen- 
ter staff have special competence or 
experience, and where they feel that 
they are in a position to make a unique 
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contribution which might not be 
made by other persons or organiza- 


tions. 


Io expand such service as widely 
as possible and to permit the Cente: 
to provide such consultant services 
to as large a number of institutions as 
possible, the Center will, in the fu- 
ture, attempt to secure some contri- 
bution from the institutions 
consultation is provided. There will 
not be any flat fee for consultation, 
but where it is possible, such insti- 
tutions will be asked to contribute 
toward travel and expenses involved 


where 


in such consultation. 
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It is also felt that in those instances 
where the Center provides field work 
and consultation outside CSLEA ob- 
jectives, compensation should ordi- 
narily be expected. 

It should be recalled that in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire concern- 
ing the future of the Center, 51 per 
cent of the respondents indicated a 
willingness to pay for the field work 
and consultation expenses of CSLEA 
staff who visit their campuses. 


Policy on Publications 
and Pricing 


Funds for the basic grant, for pub- 
lication of Notes and Essays and Re- 
ports, will be reduced by one-third. 

The Center Board has endorsed a 
new policy which we hope will re- 
duce the impact of the reduction of 
funds. This will be accomplished in 
three ways: drastic reduction in the 
number of people to whom copies of 
publications are automatically sent 
free; establishment of a scale of 
charges for those institutions or indi- 
viduals who wish to continue to re- 
ceive CSLEA publications on a regu- 
lar basis; and increase in the prices 
for single copies. 

1. Reduction of lists. Only AUEC 
and NUEA deans and directors 
will automatically receive free 
copies of CSLEA publications. 

. Charges for receiving CSLEA 
publications on regular basis. 
Those institutions which now re- 
ceive CSLEA publications in mul- 
tiple sets may purchase subscrip- 
tions at $6.00 per year per set for 
all sets beyond the first. Other in- 
dividuals and agencies (museums, 
libraries) will pay $7.50 per year. 


Although no guarantee can be 
made about the number of dif- 
ferent publications which this 
“subscription” would provide, 1 
is estimated that from eight to 
ten publications would be distrib- 
uted annually. 

. Increasing price of single copies. 
In the future, single copies of 
CSLEA publications will not be 
provided without charge. In ad- 
dition, the current price of $.25 
will be increased to help cover 
costs of writing, editing, typing, 
printing, mailing and distribution, 
and general overhead. 

We believe it is important to at- 
tempt to maintain Center publications 
at the present high level. In the ques- 
tionnaire to the field on the future 
of the Center 57 per cent of the re- 
spondents reported a willingness to 
pay up to $50.00 a year for Center 
publications. We have interpreted 
this encouraging response as an indi- 
cation of your willingness to help us 
do the best possible job in publications 
related to university adult education. 
Very shortly we will be sending you 
a more complete statement describing 
the new policy, price lists, and the 
system for handling subscriptions. 


Special Grants and 
Activities 


As a result of various special grants, 
the Center will carry on the follow- 
ing additional activities for periods 
specified below: 

1. Negro College Activity 

The Fund has made a final five- 
year grant totaling $75,000 to the 
Negro College Committee for 
Adult Education (formerly the 
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Advisory Committee on Negro 
Adult Education). This grant has 
been made to a special account at 
Fisk University to permit con- 
tinuing organizational and de- 
velopmental work on adult edu- 
cation in Negro colleges in the 
south. Stephan W right, Presi- 
dent of Fisk University, will con- 
tinue as chairman of this commit- 
tee (established under the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools). Peter Siegle will serve 
as secretary, and A. A. Liv eright 
will serve as a board member. 
An annual grant of $6,000 has 
been made by the Negro College 
Committee to the Center to per- 
mit it to add one staff assistant 
for the five-year period involved. 
Carnegie Study of the Role of the 
University in Adult Education 
As already announced, the Car- 
negie Corporation has made a 
grant of $125,000 for 1961 and 
1962 to the Center for carrying 
on the above-mentioned study. 
This grant will be used to pay the 
director and associate director of 
the study, to cover special studies 
which will be made, and to cover 


extra clerical costs involved. 
Macmillan Adult Education Series 
As a part of our agreement to 
cooperate with Macmillan on the 
development and publishing of an 
adult education series, the Center 
will receive from Macmillan funds 
for two years to recompense us 
for time involved in consulting 
service to them. This will permit 
us to add one more staff assistant 
for the years 1961-1962. 
Enlarged Clearinghouse Activity 
As a result of suggestions made 
by the Fund and approved by the 
Center Board at its March meet- 
ing, a supplementary grant of 
$10,000 a year for five years has 
been made to the Center for the 
purpose of enlarging its Clearing- 
house activities and service to uni- 
versities in the area of liberal 
adult education. As a part of this 
expanded service, the Center will 
publish and distribute a news- 
letter which, in part, will take the 
place of the news digest issued 
during the past two years by the 
Fund. This grant will make it 
possible to add one more assistant 
to the Clearinghouse. 
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Educational Needs of 
Out-of-School Youth 


Andrew Hendrickson and Elizabeth Foster 


Dr. Hendrickson is Director and Miss Foster, a Research Assistant at 
the Center for Adult Education, The Ohio State University 


A sTupy* of a random 
sample consisting of 300 out-of-school 
youth and young adults, age 19-26, in 
three socio-economic areas of the city 
of Columbus, Ohio. The study was 
based on the assumptions: (1) that 
this was an educationally underserved 
group, (2) that their needs and inter- 


THIS WAS 


ests could be determined specifically 
enough so as to assist materially pro- 
gram planners in establishing new pro- 
grams or improving existing ones, and 


( 


3) that needs and interests in the 
areas of vocations, marriage, and citi- 
zenship would stand out more clearly 
than others. The main purpose was, 
therefore, to discover the educational, 
cultural, and recreational needs of this 
age group with special attention to the 
areas of marriage and courtship, voca- 
tions, and citizenship as far as the data 
would reveal it. Minor purposes in- 
cluded discovering what differences 
existed within this age group when 
age, occupation, background, sex, and 
marital status were taken into account. 


Conclusions 


1. The assumption that 19-26 year- 
olds are an underserved group seems 
to have been verified. 

2. The assumption that needs of 
this group can be specified clearly 


enough to materially help youth-serv- 
ing agencies to serve them better has 
been strengthened, but should be 
tested further. 

3. The oft-repeated assertion among 
social workers that this is a difficult 
age group to measure because old 
adhesions have been broken up and 
new ones are only in process of for- 
mation has been reinforced. 

4. This study tends to show that 
communities do not provide educa- 
tional opportunities for out-of-school 
youth analogous to those provided for 
youth in school. 

5. In this study, the needs for assis- 
tance in the areas of vocations, mar- 
riage, and citizenship do hot stand 
out as sharply from other educational 
and cultural needs as it was assumed 
they would. But that there are clearly 
defined needs in these areas is shown 
by the high rankings given the items— 
Job Improvement, Owning a Home, 
Decorating Your Home, Understand- 
ing Children, and Planning Your Fi- 
nancial Future. 

6. In this sample, apparently factors 
other than sex or marital status made 
little difference in the kinds of activi- 
ties favored. The study reveals that 
there are clusters of activities which 
married people are interested in to- 


*The complete 28-page study from which this summary is taken is available from the 
Center for Adult Education, College of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
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gether and other clusters which single 
persons are interested in. There are 
also items which interest single and 
married men together and those which 
interest single and married women. 
7. The information referred to in 
Item 6 should be of vital interest to a 
number of youth-serving agencies. 
For example, Y.W.C.A.’s should be 
interested in seeing what women of 
this age bracket are interested in, both 
single and married and _ together. 
Y.M.C.A.’s should be interested simi- 
larly in looking at choices made by 
men, single, married, and together. 


Public school adult educators should 
profit by looking at the total findings 
as well as those pertaining to sub- 
groups based on sex and marital status. 
Also, libraries should feel challenged 
by the forty-seven per cent who do 


not read books. 

8. The strong need for socializing 
on the part of both single and mar- 
ried members of this age group should 
have significance for churches and 
their youth-serving groups, although 
not to the exclusion of other agencies. 
Other clues for churches and church 
groups are the high ranking given the 
item on the study of comparative re- 
ligions, which was seventeen on the 
composite rankings and four on the 
rankings by single women, and the 
high ranking given church activities. 

9. The strong interests expressed in 
sports and physical fitness should be 
of interest to a number of agencies, 
especially the city recreation depart- 
ment. 

10. Since this age group includes 


avid readers of magazines and news- 
papers and since, on the average, they 
spend 14-15 hours per week watching 
TV, there seems to be strong infer- 
ences as to the use of mass media in 
reaching them with educational pro- 
grams. This idea is reinforced by the 
fact that 69 interviewees mentioned 
baby-sitting and family responsibili- 
ties as obstacles to their attending 
classes or meetings. 

11. Any agency attempting to 
minister to this group would need to 
keep costs low since that item was 
mentioned 82 times as a possible deter- 
rent. Similarly, any agency setting 
up classes or group activities to serve 
these youth should study the data on 
scheduling, location, and transporta- 
tion. 

12. Out-of-school youth are more 
interested in pragmatic affairs, such 
as job improvement, improvement of 
personality, establishing a home, etc., 
which will help them solve their im- 
mediate problems, than in cultural 
activities, such as attending concerts, 
book reviews, and public discussions. 
This does not mean that program 
planners must give up as hopeless the 
idea of offering any of these activities 
to young people. There is, happily, 
a history of adult education agencies 
serving adults well at the point of 
expressed need and then being able 
later to serve these same adults at 
higher and wider levels of interest. 
Part of this broadening of interest is 
through osmosis—bringing adults into 
the agency where they make personal 
contact with these other activities. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, COOLIE VERNER, Florida State University) 


ADULT EDUCATION AND HISTORY 
The recognition of adult education 
as a legitimate area of study is de- 
veloping slowly but with increasing 
vigor. There are many factors which 
may be considered to contribute to 
this fact: The growth in the field 
through ever increasing participation 
in educational activities for adults 
with the growing need for leadership 
personnel; the growth of university 
curriculum in adult education with a 
resultant increase in the number of 
persons acquiring advanced degrees 
in this specialized area of knowledge; 
the increase as well as refinement of 
research and processes for research re- 
lating to adult education; and the 
growth in the body of respectable 
literature about adult education. 


Adult education in this country has 


tended to concentrate its research on 
problem-solving in the search for use- 
ful answers to immediate problems. 
Adult education in England has tend- 
ed to approach itself from an_his- 
torical perspective, but only recently 
has the field here matured enough to 
begin to take into account its own 
beginnings and the lessons it might 
learn from history. 

American adult educators are not 
insensitive to history, but most of the 
scientific study of the origin and de- 
velopment of adult education here 
has had a sweeping national orienta- 
tion out of which have come general- 
izations not wholly supported by ade- 
quate evidence from local sources. 
This approach to the history of adult 
education in America has been neces- 
sary because of the scarcity of local 
historical research studies. 


An adequate basis for an over-all 
perspective of a national level activ- 
ity depends upon a multiplicity of 
local, state, and regional studies. These 
trace the evolution of local activities 
and relate them to the national scene, 
thus providing the substance upon 
which we can build a national per- 
spective. 

The importance of local history 
has been emphasized by Donald D. 
Parker when he wrote that “Good 
local history is one of the most ef- 
fective contributions that can be made 
to social science The essential 
problems of social science do not 
always manifest themselves in large 
national canvasses, nor do the funda- 
mental processes which direct social 
evolution often originate in capitols 
and legislative bodies or in national as- 
sociations. These problems and these 
processes generally emerge in locali- 
ties, in communities, and their nature, 
operation, and influence can be 
studied most effectively only there.” 

Local histories of adult education 
in America are rare, and those that do 
exist are little known and rarely used. 
Often much of the pertinent historical 
material is hidden away as isolated 
chapters in larger works (3, 4) or rel- 
egated to introductions and appen- 
dices of works intended for other 
purposes(3). 

The idea of local history assumes 
two facets when considered in terms 
of a field such as adult education. On 
the one hand we can have the study 
and analysis of the evolution of edu- 
cation for adults within the context 
of a single community (16), and at the 
same time we have the history of in- 
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stitutional developments in adult edu- 
cation(1, 2). Community centered 
history—whether local, state(5, 6), or 
regional—gets at the “fundamental 
processes” which Parker mentioned. 
When these are carefully related to 
the social scene, they often have more 
relevance and more inclusive mean- 
ing than sweeping perspectives can 
provide. 

Institutional histories(6, 8), on the 
other hand, tend to provide a longi- 
tudinal perspective as a result of pic- 
turing developments through time in 
a variety of localities, thus clarifying 
the influences of local differences on 
the emergent institutional pattern of 
adult education. Through localized 
community history the relatedness of 
institutional programs to each other 
and to cultural change within a single 
framework becomes clarified, but 
they fail to show the influence of lo- 
cal developments on the larger canvas 
of the field as a whole. Similarly, in- 
stitutional history alone, provides an 
equally unbalanced picture by failing 
to take into account the other com- 
parable forces acting upon and react- 
ing to the institution in providing 
education for adults. 


Neither of these approaches to the 
y of adult education is com- 
plete, yet either or both are valid be- 
cause they intertwine to form the 
fabric of the field in America. 


history 


There is too little concern for local 
history in our major adult education 
institutions. One notable exception to 
this is the work of Frank T. Stock- 
ton at the University of Kansas in 
producing a valuable series of local 
histories(9-15) too little known to the 
field. Other institutions can and 
should consider such an approach to 
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their history. The format is less for- 
midable than a book thus less apt to 
intimidate the institution as it con- 
templates the production of its his- 
tory. It is relatively easy and inex- 
pensive to publish and thus more 
easily available to the field. Such 
studies provide the materials through 
which we learn to know and to use 
our own experience and better adapt 
learning activities to the needs of con- 
temporary society. Planning for the 
future, furthermore, will be more ef- 
ficient if the experiences of the past 
are utilized through study and evalu- 
ation to avoid error and to capitalize 
on earlier successes. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF CATH- 
OLIC ADULT EDUCATION. (The Pro- 
ceedings of the Workshop on Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Catholic Adult 
Education, Conducted at the Catholic 
University of America, June 13-24, 
1958.) Edited by Reverend Sebastian 
Miklas, O.F.M. Cap., M.A. Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1959, vii, 232 pp. 


This report attempts to define and 
clarify the purposes of Catholic adult 


education which by intent superim- 
poses the additional objective of furth- 
er training for salvation on the secular 
objectives of adult education, i.e., de- 
veloping the adult to enable him to 
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realize greater personal satisfaction 
and to participate more intelligently 
in the political life of a democratic 
society. 

While this book contributes little 
new knowledge to the broad field of 
adult education, its greatest value, for 
non-catholic adult educators, is for a 
comparative analysis of Catholic adult 
education by adult educators of other 
denominations and for adult educa- 
tors in general, to develop a better un- 
derstanding of the aims of the Catholic 
program. 

The primary aim of Catholic adult 
education is the continuation of re- 
ligious training in church doctrine and 
Catholic theology, supplemented by 
liberal education thr ough acceptable 
literature. This literature in turn im- 
plements the denominational approach 
of the entire program. A compre- 
hensive coverage of the principles, 
techniques, and methods is presented 
with brief discussions of illustrative 
examples. An excellent analysis of the 
growing problems of the senior citi- 
zens is included with tentative pro- 
posals to resolve some of the diffi- 
culties inherent in aging. 

Extensive coverage is given to the 
role of the church in sanctioning and 
promoting adult educational efforts. 
It would have enhanced the value of 
this report if more space had been de- 
voted to the areas in which spontan- 
eous action of the laity had proven 
most profitable, for the emphasis 
seemed to be on the supervision rather 
than the inspiration and guidance of 
adult education. 


The report recognizes the value of 
findings of secular adult educators and 
recommends greater utilization of 
these resources in Catholic adult edu- 
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cation and suggests a more active par- 
ticipation of Catholic educators in 
AEA activities for mutual benefit. 
Henry G. SCHARLES 
Florida State University 


ADULT EXPERIENCE AND COLLEGE 
DEGREES. (See Adult Education, 
Winter 1961, pages 124-128 for re- 
view by H. L. Lichtenstein.) 

It is a pleasure to respond to Hy- 
man Lichtenstein’s review of Adult 
Experience and College Degrees. 
That sense of pleasure arises primarily 
out of a kinship for the impatience 
he reveals in an appraisal of the ac- 
complishments of the Special Bacca- 
laureate Degree Project for Adults at 
Brooklyn College. His major point, 
I believe, is found in the paragraph 
where he says: “ .. . At almost every 
step, ... one keeps asking why, having 
gone as ite as it went, the experiment 
did not take the next step, or rather, 
make the next leap, 
seem inevitable. Without such leaps, 
one wonders exactly what the edu- 
cational achievements were and ex- 
actly what lessons one could learn 
from them. The imagination and sheer 
doggedness displayed in working 
in, through, and around existing forms 
is impressive and the report proudly 
reveals that much was accomplished 
in these terms. One might ask, how- 
ever, why many of these obstacles 
were not simply ignored or ruthlessly 
eliminated.” 

So many times the committee felt 
as he did—if only certain “obstacles” 
could be “ignored” or “eliminated.” 
But I suspect that he knows, as we do, 
that this project was not carried on 
as an autonomous educational enter- 
prise. The committee was neither 


which would 


physically nor legally independent of 
the parent collegiate institution. In- 
cidentally, it would be interesting to 
discover whether there is any col- 
legiate faculty in the country that 
would authorize a select committee 
within its fold to “ignore” its stand- 
ards, much less “ruthlessly eliminate” 
them. 

All of us working in the field of 

evening college adult education, I be- 

lieve, share the impatience reflected 
in this review. We must make the 
“next leap.” But whatever our tem- 
perament and whatever commitment 
we have to our responsibilities, there 
is still a long tradition of control by 
the day colleges. Nor is it likely, at 
this point, that the average leadership 
of an evening college w ‘ould care to 
effect such a complete divorce that it 
would have to construct de novo its 
own reputation and standing as a col- 
legiate institution. 

Perhaps a complete break may 
eventually become necessary in order 
to achieve certain patterns of educa- 
tion designed specifically for adults, 
but the experience of this committee 
indicates that much can be accom- 
plished by a process short of “leaps” 
and “ruthless elimination.” The pro- 
cess of gaining the confidence of an 
established college faculty in the au- 
thorization of larger and larger 
spheres of discretionary power ap- 
pears rather to arise out of the multi- 
plication of specific, and frequently 
narrowly defined, cases _ illustrating 
the peculiar educational problems of 
adults. By way of the specific, new 
content and procedure can be de- 
veloped. 


The establishment of such content 
and procedure, because of the very 
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nature of the current relationship 
between day and evening colleges, 
must first, and perhaps for some time, 
come item by item. The experience 
of this project demonstrates that a 
change in principle that could not be 
effected by a “head on” drive for 
that change, could be effected, albeit 
more slowly, by the presentation of 
individual and small scale items gath- 
ered in sufficient number over a pe- 
riod of time. 

Perhaps no other aspect of the 
problem of liberal education for adults 
looms larger than the ultimate need 
for an objectification of the goals of 
a liberal arts education. This, the 
committee confronted many times in 
its conduct of the project. But the 
overwhelming nature of this challenge 
in both its substantive and _ political 
terms suggested other ways for the 
committee to make some particular 
contribution to the exploration of this 
subject. Devotion to the problem of 
the nature of a liberal arts education 
in itself would probably have side- 
tracked the project indefinitely. In 
any case by directing its attention to 
the construction of seminars for adults 
it hoped it might contribute some 
evidence about the nature of a liberal 
arts training suitable for some types 
of adults. 

These adult seminars have been 
variously successful and continue to 
be a major concern of the project. 
The challenge of the science seminar, 
in particular, has continuously en- 
gaged the attention of the committee. 
At the moment there is increased hope 
that a new orientation being used this 
year may make a contribution to the 
problems that have persisted in this 
subject. Moreover, current plans and 


syllabi may, next year (faculty per- 
mitting), take the form of seminars 
for the equivalent of the junior and 
senior years. Over a period of years, 
then, the project will have moved 
some distance in an attempt to de- 
fine somewhat empirically the nature 
of a liberal arts curriculum for tal- 
ented adults. 

But whatever may be the general 
contribution of this project, the 
thoughtful analysis made by Hyman 
Lichtenstein is deeply appreciated. 
Only time will tell how much irony 
there is in the fact that the commit- 
tee, very eager to “leap” and to be 
“ruthless,” 
aspirations. 


misjudged the path to its 


ELLswortH 

Assistant Director, 

Experimental Degree 
Adults, 

Brooklyn College 


Project for 


THE CHANGED AMERICAN PARENT. 
By Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swan- 
son. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1958. 302 pp. $6.50 Trade Ed., 
$4.90 Coll. Ed. 

This book is a report of research. 
The story of the work is given in 
detail. Six hundred mothers living in 
the Detroit area were questioned 
about their methods of rearing chil- 
dren in interviews of approximately 
thirty-five minutes of conversation in 
each home. Questions were chosen 
about points in child rearing that are 
current subjects of dispute or that 
have been the subjects of vigorous 
debate in the recent American past. 

This study will be of interest to 
professional people in the area of re- 
search in family life; however, the 
average parent, perplexed about the 
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guidance of his own children, will 
probably find little interest in it. It 
is not a book to give advice to par- 
ents and is too long and detailed for 
the average parent to read for gen- 
eral knowledge. 

Nona M. Goopson 

Florida State University 


DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN ADULT 
EDUCATION. By Robert S. Clemmons. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1958. 
143 pp. $2.50. 

This concise manual presents to the 
adult educator in the church a skill- 
ful exposition of its title and sub-title: 
Using Group Dynamics in the De- 
velopment of Maturity. The subject 
is developed from tke frame of ref- 
erence of the adult as both student 
and leader, ie., “a fellow learner 
rather than an agent 


among equals” 
merely to impart information. This 
involves the primary function not of 
drilling a body of biblical know ledge 
into the minds of listeners, but that of 


eating “a redemptive fellowship in 
which persons who are related to 
God, to Christ, and to their fellow 
men in a wholesome way will find 
their true worth as spiritual beings.” 
The book issues a clarion call to the 
the church since this institution en- 
compasses the largest segment in 
America of adults who are pursuing 
educational enterprises: fifteen mil- 
lion of more than fifty million adults 
involved in some form of continuing 
education. 

In his opening paragraphs Dr. Clem- 
mons speaks of the ideal rather than 
the actual experience of the church 
school adult when he writes that the 
educational program of the church is 
meeting the “deepest needs of their 


souls «ie puts life together in a 
way that gives it meaning. It quick- 
ens within them a sense of their 
worth. It is relevant. It helps them 
in learning how to relate themselves 
to others as persons. It is redemptive. 
It helps them change under their own 
self-direction as they discern more 
clearly the spirit of Christ.” If this 
be true there would have been no rea- 
son for writing the book, since these 
are preeminently the goals of Chris- 
tian adult education enumerated in 
the subsequent pages. 

It should be stated, however, that 
Dr. Clemmons is not blind to the frail- 
ties of church members. In his closing 
chapter he states this very clearly. 
“Fortunately or unfortunately, the 
church attracts persons who are hav- 
ing a hard time trying to mature on 
the basis of this principle. [Love as 
norm and motive.] Some of them 
have such a possessive love that they 
would smother every effort of chil- 
dren to learn the Christian w ay of 
life for themselves. They want to do 
it for them. They tell them what to 
think and when to think it until all 
the creative lure of adventure and 
discovery is stifled in them. Others 
come to the church to isolate them- 
selves from society. Here they know 
they will be received and accepted. 
Usually they try to use the church 
as a sounding board for their ethical 
superiority over the pagans on the 
outside. Both of these types of per- 
sons want to remain just as they are, 
yet both must change if they are go- 
ing to grow tow ard the maturity that 
we find in Christ.” 

This book is no vague dreamer’s 
account of how to achieve educative 
goals, but rather a well-documented 
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work assembling material from the 
several disciplines with emphasis on 
the social sciences. Each chapter is 
terminated with an excellent biblio- 
graphy which contains a happy min- 
gling of the works of educators, psy- 
chologists, theologians, sociologists 
and philosophers. There is a sentence 
summary concerning each title. 

Two of the ten chapters deal di- 
rectly with specific techniques: role 
playing, sociodrama and discussion 
groups. All the chapters contain a 
section entitled: Projects for Study 
and Action. This lends value to the 
book as a text for leadership training 
courses. Clemmons has contributed 
a practical, challenging work of im- 
mense value to the field of adult edu- 
cation in the’church. It is usable for 
both layman and educator. 

Dorcas GAMBILL 
A ndrew College 


THE EMERGING EVENING COLLEGE: 
A Study of Faculty Organization and 
Academic Control in Ten Eastern 
Evening Colleges. By Ernest E. Mc- 
Uahon. New York: Teachers College 
Studies in Education, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, 1960. 163 
pp. $4.50. 


Coming as it does in a period when 
the entire field of higher education 


and especially the field of higher adult 
education is in the midst of volatile 
change and stock-taking, this book is 
of great value. Many universities are 
now in the process of re-examining 
the role and function—as well as the 
administrative relationships—of the 
evening college and extension division. 
During the past year several promi- 
nent universities have made drastic 
changes in the purpose and function 


of their evening colleges and, at the 
present moment, several other insti- 
tutions are examining their adult edu- 
cation activities. 

Dean McMahon’s book is, there- 
fore, especially timely. Its analytical 
approach and organized method of 
viewing the ten evening colleges in 
the east will provide valuable data 
and useful material for the many in- 
stitutions of higher education con- 
cerned about the future of evening 
college activities. 

Stated in over-simplified terms, The 
Emerging Evening College is a com- 
pelling, well-documented, sober and 
forceful argument for the establish- 
ment of a “single-purpose evening 
college” which has as that purpose 
“the provision of formal college work 
for part-time adult students”; whose 
standards “will be consistent with the 
level of excellence required elsewhere 
in the university”; whose institution- 
al status will be on a “parity with the 
other colleges of the university”; and 
where there “will be an organized 
evening college faculty with jurisdic- 
tion of the educational program of 
the evening college.” 


Dean McMahon sets forth these 
characteristics for the evening college 
of tomorrow in his last chapter after 
he has dealt briefly with the history 
of the evening colleges and then iso- 
lated and identified the crucial issues 
confronting them. In the major por- 
tion of the book, McMahon deals with 
four crucial issues, namely: Purpose, 
Standards, Institutional Status, and 
The Faculty. A chapter on “The Past 
As a Guide” summarizes his analysis 
of the findings made in the ten eve- 
ning colleges which were studied in 
the process of gathering his data. 
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The very excellent and straightfor- 
ward identification and analysis of the 
four crucial issues—as well as some 
secondary issues and problems—are 
important contributions to the litera- 
ture of the field. Whether all deans 
and directors of evening colleges will 
agree with the answers to the crucial 
issues provided in the book is not as 
important as that the issues have been 
identified and the dilemmas and di- 
chotomies which underlie the issues 
have been brought into the open. If 
I were an evening college dean, | 
would be delighted to distribute this 
book to my entire staff so that it 
could be used as a basis for a series 
of staff meetings at which the crucial 
issues would be discussed, in an at- 
tempt to determine the extent to 
which they and the answers proposed 
by Dean McMahon in his last chapter 
apply to my own institution. 

In reporting upon his findings and 
in presenting his proposals for the 
future, McMahon raises some very in- 
teresting questions for further dis- 
cussion. In the first place, in discuss- 
ing the purpose of the evening col- 
lege, he highlights the apparent di- 
chotomy between what he calls “tra- 
ditional education” and “adult edu- 
cation.” According to McMahon, 
traditional education means formal, 
credit, similar-to-daytime-education, 
while adult education means informal, 
non-credit education which is differ- 
ent from the daytime program and 
which is based more on community 
and “felt needs” than upon tradition- 
al university curriculum. McMahon 
reports that in the evening colleges 
studied, traditional education is con- 
sidered more important and that the 
“adult education” part of the pro- 


gram is on the way out—at least as 
far as the evening colleges are con- 
cerned. He tries to avoid identify- 
ing “traditional education” with the 
“good men” and adult education with 
the “bad men.” By definition, evening 
colleges should concern themselves 
only with “traditional education” 
while some other branch of the col- 
lege (presumably extension or com- 
munity services) is free to continue 
to carry on some kind of “adult edu- 
cation” activity. 

This proposal is one which _ will 
certainly stir up considerable discus- 
sion and some disagreement. 
deans will say that the difference be- 
tween credit and non-credit is really 
a false dichotomy. Others will say 
that such separation will tend to iso- 
late regular faculty from non-credit 
and informal work and will thus tend 
to concentrate the faculty criticism 
and doubts upon this part of the pro- 
gram. A few others will even say that 
further emphasis on the dichotomy 
proposed by McMahon will result in 
the regular evening credit programs 
being transferred to the day faculty 
and schools and that the evening col- 
lege will become merely an adminis- 
trative and facilitating function with- 
out any educational responsibilities. 


Some 


This discussion of the separation of 
“traditional” and “adult education” 
functions into different departments 
is of especial interest in view of the 
fact that in at least three evening col- 
leges where this has been done in the 
past two years, the personnel of the 
evening college has been deprived of 
all responsibility for curriculum, fac- 
ulty and educational standards as far 
as credit programs are concerned 
(since they have been turned over to 
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the regular daytime faculty) and have 
been left with responsibility only for 
carrying on the informal, non- -tradi- 
tional, non-credit activities in the eve- 
ning. 

Whether we agree with McMa- 
hon’s solution for this problem, there 
can be no doubt that he has put his 
finger on a major and important is- 
sue which certainly warrants continu- 
ing examination and discussion in the 
years ahead of us. 

Another major issue discussed by 
McMahon is that relating to the fac- 
ulty for the evening college. Should 
it be composed primarily of daytime 
faculty allocated part-time to the eve- 
ning college, of regular faculty work- 
ing on an “overload” basis, of people 
from the community or of a full-time 
faculty allocated to the evening col- 
lege? Here again the New Jersey 
dean has put his finger on a problem 
which is a current and continuing one. 
But, whereas most deans will weigh 
the pro’s and con’s and see something 
in all positions, McMahon comes out 
four-square for the proposition that 
the only way to run an effective eve- 
ning college is to have a core full- 
time faculty whose major responsi- 
bility is to the ev ening college. Mc- 
Mahon suggests that such a faculty 
arrangement, indeed, is the key to 
solving the other problems of “insti- 
tutional status,” ‘‘purpose,’’ and 
“standards.” And he should know, 
because Rutgers is one of the very 
few universities in the country (one 
other being Columbia) which does 
have a separate evening college fac- 
ulty. ‘ 

As far as his discussion of “‘stand- 
ards” and “institutional status” is con- 
cerned, there will probably be less 


disagreement with the positions which 
Dean McMahon takes and the pro- 
posals that he makes. Nevertheless, 
his treatment of these crucial issues is 
also forthright and direct. No one 
can accuse McMahon of being 
“wishy-washy” either in his analysis 
of the problems or in his recommen- 
dations for action. 

If I have suggested in the above 
that The Emerging Evening College 
will stimulate discussion and some 
controversy in the field, I have meant 
to do so. For certainly what is need- 
ed now in this growing but fluid field 
is just the kind of controversy, intro- 
spection and examination which is 
provided by Dean McMahon's book. 

A. A. LIvERIGHT 
Director, Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults 


DECISION MAKING AND MANAGE- 
MENT FOR FARM AND HOME. By 
Carl C. Malone and Lucile Holoday 
Malone. lowa State College Press, 
1958, 255 pp. $3.95. 


This is not a book of sophistication 
nor a manual of practice. However, 
many propositions are formulated 
which the practitioner may apply as 
a guide in his work. By means of 
well- -planned pictorial charts and com- 
parisons of actual cases of farm and 
home planning the authors show how 
skill in good management practices 
may result in farm, hame, and family 
success. 

As the authors state in the preface, 
the book has been built around a six 
part sequence for improving farm, 
home, and family management. 

1. The family considers its goals, 
needs, and wants. 


2. The family appraises its re- 
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sources and opportunities. 

3. The family searches out and 
studies promising alternatives. 

4. The family selects the best al- 
ternatives and develops the necessary 
plans for putting them into use. 

5. Plans are put to use as rapidly 
as advisable. 

6. As times or resources change, 
plans are further adjusted and im- 
proved. 

Professional agricultural workers 
should find this an excellent book to 
use as a guide in advising farmers and 
homemakers in problems concerning 
management of the family farm. 
Young farm families will find the 
book of interest and of use in estab- 
lishing good management practices 
early in their farming career. The 
book should be highly useful to vo- 
cational agriculture teachers to aid in 
teaching high school classes in farm 
management. 

Anprew W. Barrp 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 


HOW TO INSTRUCT SUCCESSFULLY: 
MODERN TEACHING METHODS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION. By Thomas F. 
Staton. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1960. 292 pp. $34.50. 

The main title of this work is quite 
appropriate, for the book is essential- 
ly a how-to-do-it manual for inex- 
perienced instructors in business and 
industry. The subtitie of the work, 
however, is inappropriate, for it fails 
to amplify and explain the main title, 
the true function of a subtitle, but 
serves instead to suggest a far wider 
scope for the work than it actually 
encompasses. 

As a how-to-do-it manual the book 


is readable, well-organized and com- 
prehensive. The writing is simple and 
straightforward, chapters are short 
and explanations clear. Readability is 
further achieved by the use of intro- 
ductions and summaries; each chapter 
is introduced by a brief resume of the 
chapter contents and is concluded 
with a summary and suggested read- 
ings. Repetition, drill and testing are 
stressed in teaching and used in the 
text itself. The organization is such 
that one moves logically from back- 
ground information to practice. It is 
comprehensive in that it includes the 
planning and presentation of material, 
counseling in trainee instruction, and 
evaluation. A short over-view of 
learning, including its nature, psycho- 
logical factors and principles is given 
and followed by discussions of the 
use of lectures, demonstration-per- 
formance, group discussion, role play- 
ing and visual aids in instruction. Im- 
portant concepts are brought out, and 
necessary, if 
given to prospective instructors. 


obvious, admonitions 


As a work on modern teaching 
nethods in adult education, however, 
the book is disappointing in many 
ways. It is disappointing in its fail- 
ure to identify method; in its failure 
to recognize research studies; in its 
inadequate bibliographies, and in its 
approach to adults and to adult edu- 
cation. No distinction between tech- 
nique and method is made and no ref- 
erence to important research in the 
field is given. No footnotes are in- 
cluded and the end of the chapter 
bibliographies stress secondary edu- 
cation sources rather than adult edu- 
cation sources. In the section on adult 
learning, for example, no mention is 
made, either in the text or in the se- 
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An up-to-date 
appraisal of the 
special needs of 


UNIVERSITY 
ADULT 
EDUCATION 


A Guide to Policy 


By RENEE PETERSEN 
and WILLIAM PETERSEN, 
University of California, Berkeley 


A Project Planned and Directed by 
WARREN ROVETCH, 


Director, Education Research Associates 


Restricted to university adult edu- 
cation, this volume is developed 
from the single premise: significant 
college-level education of adults is 
an important task and a legitimate 
expression of higher education’s mis- 
sion. As such, it must be cleansed 
of ‘‘university noneducation for 
adults,’’ and protected against com- 
mercialism and denigration by the 
rest of the campus. 


The authors, on the basis of exten- 
sive surveying, appraise current 
theory and practice in the field, and 
make constructive recommendations 
that will be important to university 
presidents, deans, and teachers of 
education, and to extension admini- 
strators and teachers. 


A timely guide to policy, this book 
suggests principles of operation for 
educational policy, financing, organ- 
ization, and administration, intro- 
ducing a new concept—‘‘the total 
extension function.’”” There is a 
478-item bibliography. 


$5.50 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N. Y. 16 


lected readings, of the important 


works of Thorndike and Lorge in 
this field, although several works on 
the learning of children, and on sec- 
ondary school teaching are cited. 


It is curious, and also disturbing, to 
find that in a book purporting to be 
concerned with new methods in adult 
education the instructor figures so 
prominently. According to Staton, 
the instructor sets the goals in a dis- 
cussion group, plans the program 
completely, is obligated “to keep a 
group well bunched along a predes- 
tined trail” and to “guide trainees’ 
thoughts and discussions to definite 
known answers.” One is also told that 
“most frequently the discussion will 
be for the purpose of helping discus- 
sants to learn and understand already 
known answers.” This approach to 
the use of the discussion group 1 
adult education is far removed from 
the democratically conceived and 
democratically executed adult discus- 
sion groups with goals of individual 
growth and development. 

It is also both curious and disturb- 
ing to be told that the best way to 
stimulate and maintain the interest of 
adults in any program is to require 
note-taking on the part of the par- 
ticipating adults, to give frequent 
tests, to ask questions at intervals and 
to call for class recitations with some 
frequency! 

The author, Dr. Staton, is head of 
the Psychology Department at Hunt- 
ington College and formerly Educ- 
tional Advisor to the Command and 
Staff College of Air University at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
His book reflects his experiences in 
the latter position and would be of 
value to those men in business and in- 
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dustry who have been assigned to in- 
struct employees in a formal, required 
course, and are in need of step-by- 
step directions for preparing and con- 
ducting this instruction. It will not 
be of value, however, to those en- 
gaged in liberal adult education who 
are seeking new methods in this field. 

H. Rockwoop 

Florida State University 


SURVEY OF ADULT EDUCATION. Ot- 
tawa, Canada: Adult Education Divi- 
sion, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
November 1960. 71 pp. 75c. 


Our Canadian neighbor is far ahead 
of us in the presentation of statistical 
evidence about adult education. This 
survey of adult education in Canada 
“covers the work of those institutions 
and agencies which are closest to the 
formal education system. It does not 
include data on private organizations 
and agencies (other than universities 
and colleges), which may be assisted 
by government grants.” With this 
limitation in hand the report then 
proceeds to supply a detailed anal- 
ysis of adult education conducted 
within the limits imposed. The data 
includes enrollment in a variety of 
identified activities classified into 
credit, part-time, residential, public 
events, library, and by subject mat- 
ter. In addition there is a wealth of 
administrative data relating to staff, 
expenditures and income, and similar 
areas of interest. 


In the absence of any comparable 
data in the United States it is impos- 
sible to compare the two countries. 
Certainly the Bureau of Statistics is 

be congratulated on this detailed 
study. 
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THE WORLD OF MAN. By John J. 
Honigmann. N.Y.: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1959. 971 pp. 

This is a massive volume that sum- 
marizes in readable textbook style the 
body of knowledge about culture as 
determined by anthrop ology. It pro- 
vides a general introduction to the 
field of anthropology that is useful 
for those adult educators who would 
better understand the people with 
whom they work. Through its study 
of the dev elopment of world cultures 
anthropology provides insights into 
social processes that help us better un- 
derstand our own cultural processes. 
With a sharpened awareness of the 
origins of such processes the adult 
educator can plan programs that are 
better suited to the nature of the cul- 
ture. This is particularly pertinent 
in considering the problem of change, 
for through the study of cultural dif- 
fusion adult education can determine 
the nature of its role in the process of 
change. 


Editor’s Notes 
(Continued from Page 130) 


Eric Walker is a physical scientist 
and a good one. He is also an educa- 
tional administrator and a good one. 
Now his article shows him to be a 
philosopher—and a good one. It is 
recommended reading for all who are 
still perfecting their concept of the 
great and magnificent task of adult 
education. Did we miss anybody? 


How do you suppose Lowell Eklund 
happened to come upon his intriguing 
quote from John Mason Brown? In 
case you miss the article, here’s the 


quote, “we expect the skin of a dead 
sheep to keep the mind alive forever.” 


* * 


We had an eye on history when 
we selected the CSLEA paper for 
publication. It seemed to us that the 
plans of the Center under its terminal 
grant are the most significant utter- 
ance from the Center since its found- 
ing document. The influence of the 
Center is felt in every nook and 
cranny of the adult education field, 
hence knowledge of the new plan is 
important to all of us no matter what 
our agencies may be. We believe the 
reproduction of this statement is a 
useful service to all professional adult 
educators. Furthermore, it seems to 
us that the form may be a model for 
those of us who occasionally have the 
task of preparing similar statements. 


* * 


Every once in a while one of our 
colleagues says something, and we 
find it haunting our thoughts from 
then on. This is precisely what hap- 
pened to us after reading Maurice 
Seay’s speech on “The College in 
Community Life.” His idea has been 
flitting in and out of our thoughts 
for two years. And we have had per- 
mission to publish his ideas since Feb- 
ruary, 1960. We take no malicious 
satisfaction in the anticipated haunt- 
ing of your intellect, but we do think 
it fair to warn that such is a likely 
consequence of reading it—that is if 
you are teased by the thought of edu- 
cation as a major weapon in the fight 
against community deterioration. 


THURMAN WHITE, 
Editor. 


THE ART OF 


Pictorial 


Composition 


LOUIS 
WOLCHONOK 


Author of 
THE ART OF 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


A beautiful book with a hand- 
some 814 x 11” format, 60 
full-page plates and a liberal 
sprinkling of half-tone draw- 
ings, this offers step-by-step 
guidance: from facing the 
blank paper or canvas to fin- 
ishing the picture. 


“Impressive . . . The author 
is an immensely talented 
draughtsman not only 
soundly rooted in the tradi- 
tional fundamentals but rich- 
ly and profusely inventive. 

Useful as a systematic 
training for students of con- 
temporary design, applicable 
to creative and to commercial 
purposes.” 


—RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER 


$7.50 at your bookstore 
or from Dept. 32 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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ADULT EDUCATION ISSUES IN DISPUTE 


1960 
JOHN WALKER POWELL, Editor 


Issued at the request of the Committee on Social Philosophy, by the 
Publications Committee of the ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of 
the U.S.A., and made possible by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. 91 pp. Soft Cover. 
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* THE GOALS OF THE MOVEMENT 
%* SOME SKEPTICAL VOICES 
* WHAT IS MATURITY? 
%* AGENCIES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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Order from: 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the U.S.A. 


743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


PRICE 
Single copy . ... . . $1.00 each 
Special price to AEA members . . .75 each 


QUANTITY RATES 
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